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= # The present number contains twenty-four pages,}_ Woot, About six hundred bales of foreign wool 
a supplement of eight being added. ‘The matter is va-| were recently sold, at public sale, at Boston, as follows: 
riows, and more than usually interesting. 524 bales English pulled, 42 a 45; 87 English fleece 51 a 
61, 50 Russian 30 a $14; 30 Saxony 93 a 107. The 

$C F?Some late intelligence from Europe will be, whole went off with great animation, and was sold to a 
found in page 92. A large part of northern Italy is in| good profit. Smyrna 36 a 38, 
a state of revolution, and Paris has been excessively} At private sale there was disposed of—10,000lbs. 
agitated, because of certain proceedings of the Carlists,; Albany, pulled—lambs 55 eash; 10,000 do, spinning 47; 
or adherents of the old dynasty. The priests hardly es-| 6,000 New York city, pulled, lambs 55; 1200 Ibs. su- 
caped a general slaughter, and many churches, &c, | perfine 624, cash. 
were attacked, and destroyed by the multitude. lve} There has also been a large sale of Spanish wool at 
firmness of the national guard prevented the most hore! Philadelphia. The prices were from 624 cents lowesty 
rid proceedings. ‘There is nothing important from Bel-| to 101 cents per Ib. the highest, according to quality. 
gium or Poland, nor much news from England. Our) &c If there had been faith in the stability of our 
summary takes in all the important points that have! market—certainty in our proteeting laws, continually 
resched us. threatened with. repeal or vexed in their operation, we 

‘The proposed increase of duty on cotton imported into! should not now have had to look abroad for a supply of 
Great Britam, has caused a great stir at Liverpool, | the middling and most useful and important sorts of wooly 
Manchester, &¢. Wedo not suppose that it can have; and we do not think it is hazarding any thing to say, 
any material effect on us, whether adopted or not. It} that, in the fluetuating prices of American wool, and the 
is the old and established policy of Great Britain (and! import of the foreign article, our country has sustained 
we also think ita wise one}, to encourage her home in-| more pecuniary injury in one year, than the whole pro- 
dustry, first—afier that the industry of her colonists;| fecting duties, payable on wool and woollens, will 
and give up what is left to “free trade!” If her colonies} amount to in ten years, 
could have supplied the estton which her manufacturers 
desired, our’s would long since have been excluded, as 
the sugar, coffee, &c. of the Spanish and French West 

















“Tre BANE AND ANTIDOTE.”” We publish a long 
Sedia islands, &c, is excluded—as our products are tax- ee eed Rite N pe nas son Stee called 
ed by the late arrangement which opened the West India ae sannwene SS —— =e) Se Oe public 
ewan’ report of Mr. /Vebster’s speech at the anti-nullification 
ae alien , 1; dinner at New York. ‘The first needs no present re- 

y, al W : . 

A strong opinion is entertained that a general war will) |. ine latter no commendation frum us: Eat ait 


fuke place in Europe. We do not see how it can be 
- , c h, and we et r 
avoided; und it promises to be as bloody as any that we | ae ee a dia sete all agree with cheerful cous 


have witnessed. Whatever may be ite abberations or 
excesses, it will be a war of the people against kings. -— 
Mr. Burners. A great public dinner was giver fo’ 
OLD CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS. These reports in-} this distinguished member of congress on the 30th ult, at 
serted in the supplement to the present number, are con- | New York, by about 300 persons—gen. Jacob R. Var 
clusive as to the right and duty of congress to protect} Rensselaer presiding, assisted by P. H. Schenck, A. 
the manultactures of the United States. In two cases,| Chandler, H. Booraem and T. R. Smith, esquires, as 
the committee of commerce and manufactures did not} vice presidents. The regular toasts and volunteers, 
recommend an inerease of duty, as prayed for; but the | with the remarks of gen. Van Rensselear, on prépos- 
question ot expediency was the only one that came up| ing the health of the guest, and the speech of Mr. Bar+ 
tor consideration, the constitutionality of protection be-| ges, in acknowledgment of the honor conferred upor 
ing undisputed. him, are of maseulme strength, with much severity and 
One or two of the reports are enimportant, but we/ sharpness of point. ‘The speech was received too late 
prefer giving of the whole (as handed to us by col, } for our present number; but the whole proceeding is 
Howard), to avoid the suspicion of unfairness in selec-} immediately connected with the ‘politics of the day,’? 
tion. ‘There is an opinion expressed as to the unhealthi- | or *‘signs of the times,’’and must have a plage in this 
ness of manufactures, borrowed from the state of things} work. ‘The orator took a pretty general view of the 
in England, which is not supported by experience in the} leading measures and doings of the present administra- 
U,. States—nor will it ever be, so long as the present easy | tion, and especially reprobated the conduet of Mr. Var 
acquisition of lands remains to the people. In England, | Buren, and his management of our foreign relations, &c. 
the laboring classes cannot much change either their} He exposed the real nature of the boasted arrangement 
condition or pursuits; but with us, there are many thou- | about tie West India trade, and mentioned that at the 
sand landed proprietors, and, though not rich, entirely | very time when the executive stated officially that our 
independent farmers, whose earnings in workshops and | minister to Russia had left his place of destination, solely 
factories enabled them to become so. Young men andj on account of ill health, and would, as the cabinet well 
young women, skiliul and economical, having each sav- hoped, soon return, —the secretary of state was offi- 
ed atew hundred dollars, make a joint interest in their} cially in possession of the fact, that the wandering diplo- 
property and persons, aud start in the world, as their | matist had demanded and received his passports, which, 
fathers and mothers did before them. ‘There is no ap-| he says, was not known to himself and his colleagues 
peavance of general bad health at our largest lactories— when they discussed the propriety of the appropriation 
labor kalls far less than idleness destroys, for the payment of Mr. Randolph’s salary,* &c. With 
— reterence to the letter of Mr. Donelson, private secre- 
Money. A leiier from London, speaking of the dis- | tary of the president, to a leading member of the legis- 
turbed state of things in Europe and the prospect of a} liture of Penusylvania, he asks, **what private secretary, 
general war, says that immense amounts ot money were | of what other president of the United States, would, 
placed at the disposal of the bank of the United States, | without consulting hin, have dared to write such a let- 
by European eapitalists, that they may be transferred to ter?”—as to his being a candidate for re-election. These 
the United States for safe keeping. Money was already | brief references may shew the spirit of the address, The 
abundant—but it seems that we are to have a great glut. 
Well—some of it will be changed for bricks and mor- *The Richmond Enquirer, however, says that M , 
ter, lands and roads, and wilt **stick”’ with us. Randolph would return to Russia in Jane. 
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health of Henry Cray was received with three, and six, 
and nine cheers. 


Carrer yustice Mansnatt. It is pretty plainly hint- 
ed that the late report, as to the intended resignation of 
judge Marshall, was put afloat to bring about such a re- 
sult! If so—the authors of the intrigue have no reason 


to be pleased with the public feeling expressed on the 
occasion. 


“Mr. Inenam. We know, from undoubted authority, 
that the president of the United States bas expressed a 
wish that the present secretary of the treasury, Mr. Sa- 
muel D Ingham, should retire from the cabinet, and 
thus relieve the president of an unpleasant duty which 
he will ultimately be compelled to exercise in effecting 
Mr. Ingham’s removal from that station.” [Penn. Ing. 

“We have received intelligence upon which we can 
rely, that the hon. Samuel D. Ingham, has been remov- 
ed from the treasury department.”? [Wofolk Herald. 

§C-$This thing has been freely talked of, for some 
time past. It is supposed to have an immediate con- 
nection with Mr. Calhoun’s affairs—Mr. Ingham being 
his personal and political friend. There was also a 
strong report that Mr. Branch would be invited to resign. 
But so many things are said, that it is hard to know what 
is truth. 

If the system should be carried out--numerous changes, 
either in the employment or principles of the newly ap- 
pointed officers of the customs, &c. must be expected. 

Mr. O’ConneEtt. Since having plead guilty to four- 
teen counts in the presentment against him, Mr. O’Con- 
nell seems to have lost much of his popularity. He is 
spoken of asa viper warmed into life on the bosom of 
Ireland, and stinging her—as having betrayed her with 
the Judas kiss to her persecutors, &e. He seems to 
have belonged to that class of politicians, of which we 
have not a few, who cannot comprehend the force of the 
beautiful saying, that “truth isa victor without violence;”’ 
whose ‘‘refjormation”’ is RUINATION. Such as has taken 


— in our own post-office department—by which we 


ave lost fi/ty FRIENDS in the course of the last twelve 
months; about which we have said little, hoping no pre- 
sent amendment; and knowing, by long experience, that 
our paper would reach its destination, unless arrested by 
careless or incompetent persons, blockheads or knaves. 

“FREE TRADE.”?’ The Charleston Patriot says the 
eommercial accounts ‘fare of the highest consequence to 
this country. The imposition of an additional duty of 
id. per pound on our principal raw material must ma- 
terially affect those arrangements on which a profitable 
eommercial intercourse has}been held between the two 
countries. It will arm the American manufacturer with 
anew weapon, and constitute an additional impediment 
to the restoratiun of a liberal commercial system. We 
eould not have expected such a measure from the ascen- 
dant party in England, who have sailed for so long a pe- 
riod under the colors of free trade.”’ 

QPNo British ministry ever has regarded what is 
called ‘free trade*” except so far as British interests 
were concerned, and no British ministry ever will—if 
expecting to remain in power. Britain has a large stock 
of ‘free trade”? talk—for exportation; but none for 
home use. This duty of a penny a pound upon cotton 
will be imposed—if it shall appear her interest to do it; 
it will chiefly rest in a tax upon her own consumption, 
and we have no right to find fault with it. We agree 
with the Charleston Patriot, that it will “arm the Ame- 
rican manufacturer with anew weapon’’—but only in de- 
monstrating to those who most need a knowledge of the 


truth—the hollowness of British pretensions to “free 
trade,”’ 


“West India TRavE.”? The Richmond Enquirer of 
the 24th ult. said—Yesterday, Mr. Maxwell, the elo- 
quent and ingenious delegate of the borough of Norfolk, 
stated in the house of delegates in his speech upon the 
pilot dill, this striking fact, that since the recent opening 
of the West India trade, thirty vessels had cleared in 
ene month from Norfolk, for the West Indice—a fact, as 
atrongly indicative of the growmg prosperity of Norfolk, 














—— 


as it is creditable to the diplomacy of the present adminis- 
tration. 

[Was the West India trade shut, until recently? The 
lovalty in this matter is like that of kingeridden slaves in 
the old world—who, when they speak of the king, (though 
even the miserable thing in Portugal), always mean their 
own master. So all the J'’om-Ritehie publishers in the 
United States, when they speak of a British vessel of 
war, humbly call it “*iis majesty’s” ship. So also when 
a reference is made to the opening of the British West 
India ports, it is servilely called an opening of the West 
India ports—though the trade we have had with such 
ports, when open, did + pep: one third part of that 
which we had with the islahd of Cuba alone—which, we 
are told, is somewhere in the West Indies! 

If the opening of the British West India ports does 
not help Norfolk-—not even a partial good will arise 
from the trumpeted arrangement. It is not said how 
many of those vessels cleared from Nortolk for the 
British West Indies, nor how many of them were British, 
A letter from Nansemond, Va. dated 18th March, may 
serve to explain this—it says: 

‘The West India trade is doing the administration no 
good. Staves and other lumber for that market, are 


now lower than at any other time—and what is sold, 
goes in British bottoms?’’) 


A Bermuda paper remarks: Between the Ist and 15th 
of February, seventeen vessels from the United States 
arrived at Barbadoes, with cargoes; of this number, four- 
teen were American vessels, and the remainder British. 
The greater number came to an entry, the others went 
on. 

Advices from Barbadoes inform that seyeral Ameri- 
can vessels had touched at Barbadoes, but very few sales 
had been effected, as many of the articles of American 


produce sell in the islands almost us low as they could be 
laid in, in the United States. 


A St. Thomas paper observes, “We hear a grezt 
many complaints from the masters of American vessels, 
that instead of finding any advantage from the opening of 
the ports, they have a great difficulty to find a market— 
as no island they have touched at in the run down has 
afforded them the facilities of trade; the old system seems 
to be preferred by both parties.” 


The following articles shew that John Bull perfectly 
understood what he was about when he made his arrange- 
ment with us: 

‘“‘The duties finally arranged, (says a late London 
paper), on the trade between Canada and the United 
States are 25 per cent less than those proposed by the 
late ministry,and all duties to cease in five years. Wheat 
and flour from the United States to come through Ca- 
nada, to the West Indies, duty free. A hint is given 
that eventvally both wheat and flour will come to this 
country, [England], from the states through Canada, 
duty free,”’ 

We have been favored with the following interesting 
extract of a letter from Messrs. Gates & Co. dated 
Montreal, 16th inst. [M. ¥. Com. Adv. 

‘*We expect to witness and have some little share of 
the largest year’s business ever done in Montreal. We 
soon expect to hear that a new act, by the British parlia- 
ment, will admit United States’ wheat and other grains, 
rye flour and corn meal, into Canada, for consumption, 
and export to any quarter, free of duty; and also United 
States’ wheat flour for export to the British West Indies, 
Sree of duty. And indeed, we should not be surprised, 
and such a thing is intimated as not improbable, that all 
the above named‘articles, including wheat flour, will be 
admitted free, not only for consumption, but for export 
to all quarters, even to England, as colonial, and on the 
same terms as if our own, and manufactured in the colo- 
nies. Jf this should prove correct, you will not, we a 
prehend, huve gained so much by getting the British 
West India ports opened to you direct, and the revenue 
of your great western canal will somewhat suffer.” 

Messrs. Gates and Co, conclude with a very pretty 
sneer—but we richly deserve it, for our folly in mount- 
ing a political hobby horse that will essentially injure 
the navigation of the United States and benefit that of 
Great Brituin,as the commercial tables of the present 
year will certainly shew—for we see the eross of St. 
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George frequently at our wharves since the opening of 
the navigation, though unfrequent for years past. 


The following is well preserved here, for the sake of 
future comparison. 

The total amount of the imports from the United 
States to the port of St. John, [New Brunswick}, and 
its out-bays, during the year ending January 5th, 1831, 
was £82,906 18s. 9d. Of this amount there were— 
Articles the produce of foreign Europe 23 18 11 

cs oe foreign states in Asia Ll 7 11 
“6 “ or manufacture of the 
United States, 5,458 8 11 





Total in British ships, 5,483 15 9 
Articles the produce or manufacture of the 
United States, in foreign vessels, 77,423 3 0 








‘*WooDEN NUTMEGs.” A hogshead in which some | 
tobacco was exported from New Orleans to Bremen, and | 
the heading of which only, being of solid oak eight in-| 
ches thick, and weighing 350 14s. has been sent back to! 
New Orleans. And there are plenty of ‘thorn gun flints” | 
in the stones and dirt that are packed up in bales of 
cotton, in several of the southern)states. ‘he character 
of these great staple articles for export should not be 
thus trifled with. 





Fipetitr. It was often emphatically observed of our 
late fast friend, col. Peter Little,(who so long and so 
well represented Baltimore in the congress of the U, 
States), that it was always known *‘where to find him?’— 
meaning not only that he was in his place, on duty, but 
also that he acted upon certain established principles, to 
which he was ever faithful. 

I accidentally took up a letter from him, a day or two 
past, dated May 16, 1829, containing a notice of all the 
yeas and nays called in the first session of the 20th con- 
gress, commencing 3d Dec. 1827, and ending 26th May, 
1828. They amount to 156, and the previous question 
was called 23 times—together 179 times, Col. Little | 
was present and voted on all these, 11 excepted—some 
of which latter he regarded as unimportant in the 
stages of the business as before the house, and was indif- 
ferent as to the results of them. 





CHESAPEAKE AND On10 caNnat. The following re- 
solutions have passed both branches of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania— 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania in general assem- 
bly met, ‘That the senators of this state in the United 
States’ senate, and the representatives of this state in 
congress, are requested to endeavor to procure the pas- 
sage of a law authorising the subscription of a million of 
dollars on the part of the general government to the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, to be 
expended on the western section, 

Alnd be it further resolved, Vhat the governor be re- 
quested to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolution 
to each of our senators and representatives in congress. 

5C_ Ff” We should be a little astonished at this proceed- 
ing, in the face of the presidential veto, if any thing 
could astonish us at the present time, in the movements 
of political parties. But it is not our business to speak 
of them just now. 

The canal is now navigable from Seneca creek, 21 
miles, and the water will soon be let intotwo miles more. 


Putiapetrata. Seven or eight hundred persons hav- 
ing signed a call for a meeting of the friends of Henry 
Cray, resident in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
on Monday last, the 4th instant—at 4 o’clock, about five 
thousand persons being assembled, Join Sergeant was 
called to the chair by general acclamation, and Samuel 
Richards, John S. Warner, Lawrence Shuster, appoint- 
ed vice presidents, and John Scholefieldand William Fit- 
ler, secretaries. 

The morning had been very inclement, and a small 

meeting was expected; and as it yet rained some, and 
threatened to rain heavily, the meeting proceeded to 
the hall of the Musical Fund Society, which is capable 
of holding three thousand people, and it was immediate- 
ly filled. The meeting was then opened with an appro- 
priate address by the president—who was followed by 
Josiah Randall, concluding a strong speech with moving 
the appointment of a committee to draft and report re- 
solutions to the meeting; and James Harper, John B. 
Trevor, Joseph Akin, Adam Woelper, J. P. Wetherill, 
R. A. Parish, and Samuel Brashears, were appointed 
that committee. In the absence of the committee, Da- 
vid Paul Brown, being called on, addressed the meet- 
ing in a speech that was warmly received; at the close 
of which, the committee reported a number of resolu 
tions decidedly disapproving ‘*the policy and conduct of 
ANDREW JACKSON, as president of the United States,” 
as having more than ‘‘realised the apprehensions of his 
opponents,” &c. and expressing the highest confidence in 
‘the magnanimous spirit and manly patriotism, political 
experience and distinguished public services of HENur 
Cray.” 
We have arranged certain late proceedings in several 
of the states, concerning the next presidential election, 
(for or against the present incumbent) and shall add the 
resolutions above alluded to—and publish the whole to- 
gether, at an early day, for future use, 





Vinernta. The Richmond Enquirer of March 21, 
says—Lhere were several bills passed yesterday, con- 
nected with internal improvement. Among these, were: 


| Ist, the bill establishing a company to erecta rail road 


from Winchester to a point at or near Harper’s ferry, 
with a capital of $300,000 —2ndly, a bill establishing the 
Loudoun rail road, trom the Potomac river, at the mouth 
of the Ketocton creek, to Ashby’s gap turnpike, (about 
thirty-one miles), with a capital of $400,000; all of 
which, we understand, will unquestionably be raised by 
private subscription; and 3d, establishing a turnpike 
road from Danville, in Pennsylvania, to Evansham, 
with a capital of $100,000. We ask Mr. Niles, whether 
these things do not look like doing something besides 
talking? 

st We are happy to say that this looks like doing. 
‘“‘Mr. Niles’? much wishes Virginia to become a tariff 
state—and she will, as soon as her farmers shall under- 
stand, by feeling, the importance of the HOME MARKET— 
which will be most certainly made known to them by 
cheapened transportations of their products. No per- 
son who sends his tobacco to market, by rolling, and 
employs two negroes and three or four horses, thus to 
transport it through water and mud—will make a good 
(ariff man, until he abandons the practice. 

But—what are the proceedings in Virginia compared 
with those in the litle state of New Jersey, as shewn in 
the following paragraph: 

There are now authorised or in progress in New Jer- 
sey—a canal from the Delaware to the Raritan—a canal 
from Phillipsburgh opposite Easton to the Hudson—a 





The tolls in the last week in March, on the part finish- 
ed, amounted to about $3,000. ‘The cost of carrying 
flour from Seneca to Georgetown was /i/ty cents per 
barrel—now seven cents, tolls included. 





New Hamesarre Erect. We meet with the follow- 
ing in the **Richmond Enquirer”— 
‘The Boston Gazette confirms the following passage in 
a letter from Concord to the N. York Courier, giving an 
account of the recent election in that state:—“We cid 
not know it before—but this election has developed the 


fact that New Hampshire is decisively an anti-tariff 


state; in other words, cpposed to the system of Mallary 


rail road from Patterson to Jersey City—a rail road from 
Somerville to Elizabeth town—a rail road from Camden 
to Amboy—and a rail road from Camden to Salem 
county. 


PROFLIGACY AND PovERTY. Under reduced allow- 
ances, it will require for the support of the king and 
queen £110,000; for the salaries of officers of the house- 
hold, £130,000; again, for the expenses of the house- 
| hold, or the tradesmen’s bills, £180,000; for royal boun- 
ties and charities, £23,000; and for the royal pensions 
£75,000; amounting in all to the truly royal sum of 
£518,000 per annum. Asa contrast to this, Mr. Huné, 





and others, who would keep the tariff as it is.” 





said in parliament, that in one of the districts he had 
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visited, the working people earned from 4s. 6d. to 4s. a 
week; in another the highest they could earn was 5s. 
Their breakfast was oatmeal broth, their dinner pota- 
toes, their evening meal oatmeal broth again. ‘They 
paid £6 a year for the wretched hovel they inhabited, 2s. 
a quarter for taxes, and 2s. a quarter for the elergy; 
with 14d for each chimney in the dwelling. They were 
so ragged and dirty they could not think of going to 
ehurch. 


Cramms on France. We learn by letters from Pa- 
ris of a recent date, says the Boston Patriot, that there is 
reason to believe the commission appointed by the king 
of the French to examine into American claims on 
France, will report favorably to their allowance; and 
that an early treaty arrangement for their liquidation 
may be with some confidence anticipated, should the pre- 
sent ministry continue in office. 

‘Then it is possible that the revolution in France may 
be of great pecuniary advantage tous. ‘The claims would 
never have been settled under the old dynasty. 


——— 

THE LATE rrince oF Conve. There is agreat dis- 
pute in France as to the will of this prince, who commit- 
ted suicide, shortly after the flight of king Charles. He 
bequeathed the enormous sum of 64 millions of franes, 
about 12 millions of dollars, to the duke d’Aumale, third 
son of the present king of the French, and about 15 mil- 
lions, or three millions of dollars, to the baroness de 
Fenchere, an English woman who leved with him—on 
the ground that the will was the result of intimidation 
and sinister influence, &c. The baroness is also sus- 
pected of having caused the death of the old man, though 
the jury determined that he had hanged himsel& 


Micirary tiperty! A seaman on board the U. S. 
Frigate, dated Guerrero, Callao bay, Nov. 28, 1830, thus 
writes to his father in Boston: 

**We have been at Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Guayaquil, 
Payta, Juan Fernandez, and the city of ijima, ‘The 
latter L admire most of any, from its magnificent build- 
ings and its proud and ancient looking churches, which 
excite in the foreigner much curiosity. ‘This country is 
designated by the term of free, and the people are as 
free as a flock of sheep broke from their fold, and rang- 
ing the wilderness at the mercy of every wolf, who 
ehooses to take them under his protection; so mueh for 
South American liberty.”—Poulson’s Adv. 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATE OF New York. An ex- 
tract from Mr. William’s State Register for 1831, gives 
the number of newspapers in the state et 234, of which 
about 70 are favorable to the present administration and 
80 against it; 46 of the latter number are anti-masonic. 
In Putman and Rockland counties only, no papers are 
published. Inthe city of New York, there are 51 pa- 
pers of all kinds; daily 11, semi-weekly 10, weekly 24, 
semi-monthly 5, monthly 1. Fhere are supposed to be 
16,000 daily sheets: published, 18,000 semi-weekly, and 
5U,000 weekly. ‘Fhe whole number of papers printed 
in the city in a year, is supposed to. be 9,536,000, “Phe 
paper consumed by the journals of the state, in a year, 
is estimated at above 33,000 reams, and the cost of it, at 
$4 a veam, is $132,000. {Journal of Commerce, 

Tonacco, Fhe whole amount of tobacco brought to 
Philadeiphia annually, is about 2,000 hhds. from Ken- 
tucky; 400 from Virginia, and 100 from Maryland; 
about 2,000 of this is consumed at home, and 5U0 ex- 
ported. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The parliament assembled on the 3rd of Feb. armong 
the new members were the famous Mr. Jeffry, of Edin- 
burg, and the equally famous Mr. Orator Hunt—who had 
already made two lung speeches. He made a motion 
that the pardon of all persons convicted of riots, burn- 
ings, &c. should be prayed for—for whieh he got only 
one other than his own vote. 

There is a good deal of talk about reform, and a re- 
duction. of the eivil list and the receipts of the priesthood. 














The great dignitaries of the latter will, probably, be 
chiefly struck out. 

Ireland was exceedingly disturbed, and lively appre- 
hensions were again entertained for the peace of the 
country. In the house of commons, Mr. O’Gorman 
Mahon gave a terrible description of the poverty and 
distress of the people; he said that in one parish in the 
county of Mayo, a short time back, 4,631 persons were 
without food, even a day’s supply, without clothing, or 
bed to lie down upon. His remedy for such evils, was 
the re-establishment of Ireland as she was before the 
union, with her own parliament.* ‘he chancellor of 
the exchequer, in reply said—‘*no man has a greater 
horror of war than Ihave; and civil war being the worst 
form that war can assume, my decestation of it is in equal 
proportion. But at the same time even civil war is pre- 


JSerable to the dismemberment and destruction of the em- 


pire.” (Loud and reiterated cheers.) 


It appears by the debates that the large sum of 
£572,000 of the public money has already been expend- 
ed on the Rideau canal, in Canada, and that £693,000 
more for that canal and £250,000 for the Granville canal, 
was estimated as necessary. Lord Althrop (chancellor 
of the exchequer) submitted to the house of commons, 
whether it was better to sacrifice what had been expend- 
ed, or proceed with these works, the ultimate cost of 
which was not determinable, and a committee was rais- 
ed for the purpose of considering the subject. The new 
ministry thus avoid the responsibility of those proceed- 
ings—which was thought by some as casting a censure 
on their predecessors. 

Great excitement was caused by the proposition of the 
ministers to lay a duty of one penny per /0..on all cotton 
imported, (in addition to the present duty of 6 per cent.) 
and allow a drawback of like amount on all cotton goods 
exported. It brought about a rise in the price of cotton 
on hand, 


There was a dreadful snow storm in England about 
the Ist Feb.—pretty much such an one as we head last 
winter. Many stage coaches had to be digged out of 
the drifts—ithe travelling, for some days, was of course, 
interrupted. Some of the stage drivers and guards per- 
ished with the cold. 

It appears from parliamentary papers, lately publish- 
ed, that the whole number of persons employed, and re 
ceiving salaries in all the public offices and departments 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 1827, was 
23,912, and the aggregate amount of the salaries wus 

2,788,907 11s. Yd. ‘The number had been reduced by 
1,502 since 1819, and the amount had been reduced 
£378,534. 

‘The number of persons employed in the United King- 
dom, in the department of the customs, in 1827, was 
11,346, in the excise 6,491, and in the stamps519. The 
number employed in the department of the post office 
in Great Britain was 1,371, and in Ireland 323, 

A very magnificent ball was given by the king and 
queen at Brighton, on the night of the 24th Jan. About 
1,000 persons, of the high grades, were present, dressed 
in the highest fashion. ‘The whole party had not clear- 
ed out before 5 o’clock in the morning. 


FRANCE. 

The regular army of France would, in the month of 
February, amount to 350,000 men. 

The Jews are admitted to the full enjoyment of afl 
civil rights, ip France, 

The ex-king Charles has been sued at Edinburg, by 
count Plaffenhoffen for 30,0002. sterling. Some strange 
revelations are expected to be made in the trial of the 
case. 

The naval force of France was being placed ina state 
of preparation for war. Many ships were fitting for 
speedy service, 

Cannon, howitzers and mortars are daily arriving o¢ 
Lyons, from Algiers, ‘They are sent on to the north. 





*This Mr. O’Gorman Mahon made a great deal o' 
disorder in the house. He made his strokes right and 
left, and seemed disposed to “‘meet’’ any body and every 
body, as the case might be. Nothing: but the address, 


good humor, and resolution of the speaker kept him 
within bounds. 
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Orders had been given to the artillery corps, by the 
minister of war, to prepare and equip 100 field batteries 
of 6 pieces of cannon each, by the end of January.— 
These orders having been executed, marshal Soult has 
just ordered 50 other batteries to be formed, by which 
the artillery will be carried to 900 pieces of cannon, with 
their horses. 

On the 23d January Iast, a ball, the most splendid 
ever known in Paris, took place at the opera house of 
that capital. It occupied the thoughts of al! the fashion 
for a fortnight. It was for the benefit of the poor, and 
the receipts amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs—30,000 dollars. ‘The decorations of the theatre 
were of surpassing magnificence. All the royal family 
were present and on the floor; all the foreign legations 
in their richest uniforms; Lafayette, surrounded by his 
grand-children, manifested the goodness of his nature, | 
in the mild delight with which he appeared to survey the | 
scene. ‘he dancing continued until 6 o’clock in the 
morning. 


BELGIUM. 

The accounts from this country are so mixed up with 
rumors and speculations, that it is no easy matter to ga- 
ther the facts—but nothing of immediate importance has 
happened since our last notices of events. 

A Dutch lieut. Von Spyck, 18 or 20 years old, com- 
manding a gun boat with 31 men, which run aground and 
was likely to fall into the hands of the Belgiaus, set fire 
to her magazine, and destroyed all on board, (himself 
included), except two persons, as well as killed 12 and 
wounded 21 of the Belgic troops, which were close at 
hand to take possession. 

GREECE. 

Greece seems to have been almost forgotten during 
the great struggle among the higher powers. Her at- 
fairs appear to be ina desperate state; she has no money 
in her treasury, and the president Capo d’Istria is accus- 
ed of using every art to prevent the election of a sove- 
reign, which they look upon as the only means of saving 
ber from ruin. Prince Paul of Wertemburg, a minor, 
seems to be.considered as the most proper person for the 
crown, 

SPAIN, 

The treasury is at the lowest ebb. A strong disposi- 
tion prevailed to make the clergy disgorge the amount 
of 80 millions, reals; and a forced loan of 160 miliions is 
spoken of. Spain was endeavoring to put her army on 
a better footing—but the means were (deficient. 

ITALY. 

It is considered as very important that the prince de 
Carignan, a Sardinian, has received the command of the 
king’s army, in place of the Austrian general Antucei, 
Jt is atriumph of natural and liberal feelings, 


LATER NEWS 
From Paris papers of the 11thof February, received at 
New York. 

A telegraphic communication says that a revolution 
has broken out in Italy. It was reported that the duke 
of Modena had been killed by the people. The tri-co- 
jored cockade was mounted by the insurgents. There 
had been some fighting between the troops and the peo- 

le. 
: Cardinal Capillari has been elected pope. 

Austria has placed every thing on the war establish- 
ment in her Italian pessessions, and her force is a power- 
ful one. 

News from Constantinople show a disposition on the 
part of the grand seignor to avail himself of the embar- 
rassments of Russia, to evade the execution of the re- 
cent treaty. 

The chelera morbus appears to be still proceeding 
westward, and has appeared in Austria. 

The Polish diet, 83 to 13,has placed the executive 
power in a commission of five members, and declared 
the independence of the Polish nation. Field marshal 
Diebitsch was advancing, filled with the hope of victory, 
and seemingly resolved to execute the severest pu- 
nishment on the Poles. But the latter appear to have 
a good spirit of resistance, with many excellent officers 
of the school of Napoleon. 

The affairs of Belgium remained unsettled, and there 


The run upon the Irish banks for gold was continued, 
without much apparent effect, except to distress the 
poor people who had gram and meat to dispose of—the 
merchants and others refusing to purchase any thing, ex- 
cept of sheer necessity only. Hence large quantities of 


corn offered at Cork, Limerick, &c. was carried back by 


the country people, and the price of pork had fallea 
6s 6d. the cwt. 

There are apprehensions of a famine along the coast 
from Siigo to Galway, and in Ennis, in Ireland. The 
last crop of potatoes was already nearly exhausted.— 
The prospect a-head is spoken of as “awful.” 

The following extract from an English paper, shows 
to what a shameful extent the tythe system is carried in 
that country. ‘The parson who could receive such con- 
tribution for his support, must have the effrontery of 
Belzebub himself. “In the Portsmouth parish account 
for lust year, there is a curious item of five pounds five 
shillings paid to the rector for tythes on the poor house 
garden!!” 


Great distress prevails in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the poor people being expelled in crowds from the hills 
and glens of their ancestors, by their landlords, to make 
room for sheep. ‘This famous breed of men seems 
about to be exterminated. ‘They are forced to ems 
grate—or starve. 

The ship Mahmoud is about to be launched at Con- 
stantinople. She hes a flush deck, and is nine feet 
wider in her beam than the largest [British] line of 
battle ships: Her length is 254 feet, and her width 63 
feet; and her sides are tour feet six inches thick. On 
her main deck she is to mount long brass 32 pounders; 
on her middle deck, 42 pounders; and on her lower 
deck, 68 pounders—besides four or more guns carrying 
enormous stone balls. 

There is a report that an insurrection has broken out 
in Finland, and that the Russians had been driven out of 
the whole country, the strong fertress of Sweaborg, the 
Gibralter of the north, excepted. 


All the troops stationed near Petersburg had marched 
towards Poland. The Russians look for a desperate re- 
sistance, and well they may, for the peasants are report- 
ed to have converted their sythes into swords, and their 
pitch-forks into spears, to harrass the Russian detach- 
ments. We know what happened in Spain, when every 
man seemed to regard the war against Frenchmen as his 
own. The Poles have had some skirmishes with the 
Russians, and beat them, 
The bey of Oran has chesen France for his residence 
with a suite of 170 persons, including one hundred wo- 
men, 36 white and 64 black, his whole seraglio, he had 
embarked cn board the French frigate Victory, for ‘Tou- 
lon. It is said that, in money and jewels, he bas only 
1,200,000 frances. 
Colombia remains—as it was, the prey of contending 
chieftains. All the department of Magdalena, except 
the capital, Carthagena, had revolted against gen. Moue 
tilla, and he was preparing for a siege. 
LATEST NEWS, 

From London papers of the 22d February. 

On the 14th February the factious Carlists in Paris 
were impudent enough to celebrate a funeral mass for 
the duke of Berri—ihe chiefs of the party met at the 
chureh to hatch treason, and bow down to a bust of the 
baby-duke of Bordeaux! ‘These things happened in the 
late beautiful church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. The 
people broke in upon the meeting, and would have east 
the priests into the Seine, but for the national guards—- 
yet the latter joined the people in Cemanding the de- 
struetion of the church, which was accomplished; and 
soon the cross and crowns that adorned it, fell thunder- 
ing on the pavement to the music of the Marseilles 
hymn. fn the night, there was a mighty ery of **down 
with the priests.” in the morning, the multitude strip- 
ped the church of all things moveable, and distributed 
the fragments in ail directions. On the 15th, the 
church of St. Paul was attacked, and all objects orna- 
mented with fleurs-de lis destroy ed——and the cross pull- 
ed down. The tri-eolor was hoisted on various churches, 
and a bust of Louis-Philip placed on the platform of 
St. Germain, surrounded by flags. On the 18th, the 





is much speculation about them. 





crowd proceeded to the palace of the archbishop of Pa- 
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ris,* to burn it—it was preserved by the firmness of the 
national guard, but its furniture and pictures were destroy- 
ed—nothing but the wallsremained! After which several 
other churches were divested of their ornaments of 
crosses with fleurs-de lis, and all the emblems of the 
victories of the duke of Angouleme were efiaced. Had 
the popular fury contented itself with cooling the fiery 
zeal of the Carlists assembled at the church of St. Ger- 
main’s by a ducking in the Scine, no one would blame 
it—-but the rage of the people was vented on senseless 
things, and fragments of articles found in the churches, 
or archbishop’s palace, were handed about, and offered 
for sale, with coarse epithets and great glee. 

The preceding is a mere sketch of the outrages. A 
general slaughter of the priests seems hardly prevented— 
the many for the acts of afew. In some cases, parties 
of the national guards were disarmed by the people—but, 
in general, they maintained the order of the metropolis, 
prudently directing, as it were, the popular ardor. in 
cases wherein they could not resist it. The king gave 
way to the public feeling, and issued an ordinance to 
efface the fleur-de lis from the great seal of France. 
He reviewed the battalions of the national guard, and 
addressed them. ‘lbey appeared resolved to stand by 
him, and the public peace. 

The 17th and 18th were passed in great agitations, 
They reached the chambers, which abounded with acts 
of violence—the members making wild exclamations, 
with maddened gesticulations—many wishing to be 
heard, and none willing to listen. In the meantime, the 
work of destruction against all remembrances of the 
Bourbon family was going on. The images of our Sa- 
viour were removed irom the palace of justice, and many 
ol the crosses taken down. A number of persons sup- 
posed to be concerned in the plans of the Carlists were 
arrested, anda warrant was issued for the apprehension 
of the archbishop of Paris. 

The public mind remained unsettled as on the 20th. 
A civil war was expected. The minister of the interior 
resigned. A few white cockades were seen. Some 
degree of order was restored to the chambers, but the 
debates were exceedingly ardent. 

The very /atest accounts impress us with a belief that 
these violencces were about to terminate, through the mo- 
deration, devotion and power of the national guard—and, 
perhaps, the political atmosphere may be purified by the 
storm. We do not see Latayette in these transactions. 
A new ministry was to be formed, of which Soult and 
Lafitte were to be members. 





From Poland we hear of the continued enthusiasm of 
the people, which is not at all checked by the approach 
of the Russian armies. The Jews are taking a de- 
cided part in favor of liberty. Some small affairs had 
taken place—the Russians will be harrassed in the ad- 
vance, but the Poles seem resolved to take their grand 
stand near Warsaw. Military operations had been im- 
peded by the season, and the Poles expected great ad- 
vantages from the humidity of the weather, promising a 
general thaw. 

The king of France having refused the crown of Bel- 
gium for his son, the duke of Nemours,—prince Charles 
of Naples was spoken of. But nothing had been de- 
termined. 

The accounts of insurrections in Jialy are coufirmed. 
Romagna, Modena, Piombino, Tuscany, Lucea and Ge- 
noa, &c. were in revolution, Provisional governments 
were forming. The troops at Genoa took part with the 
people. 

In Jreland, Mr. O’Connel seems to be regarded as 
having given up his projects—and “a glorious triumph” as 
elaimed for the administration of lord Anglesea. Ele- 
ven regiments of militia were ordered (o Ireland. 

The business of taxation and reform occupied the 
British parliament. 

In the house of commons, on the 2lst, the chancellor 
of the exchequer said: 

His plan was this: he proposed to substitute for the 
present 6 per cent. ad valorem duty on printed calicoes, 
a duty of 5-8 of id per pound on all imports of raw cot- 
ton, without any drawback export duty—excepting, of 
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* It appears that he gave orders to celebrate the fune- 
val mass of the duke of Berri. 
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course, from the operation of the tax, the cotton of our 
East Indian and other possessions. He meant also, tor 
reasons which he would state on another occasion, to 
allow the drawback duty to operate for three months. 

Sir R. Peel was understood to ask the noble lord how 
he meant to make good the loss to the revenue from his 
proposed reduction of duty on printed calicoes? 

The chancellor of the exchequer said, that the amount 
of the East India duty was so trifling, as to be almost 
beneath consideration. ‘The amount of the other duty 
would not make up the loss in question; but the amount 
of that duty, together with that of the duty on printed 
calicoes, would make it up. 

This proposition for an additional duty upon cotton, 
produced great dissatisfaction at Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and deputations were immediately sent to Len- 
don, who discussed the matter with the chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

Consols, Feb. 22—-783 to 78 7-8. Orders have been 
sent to the tower to get ready 200,000 stand of arms. 

The affairs of Canada appear to occupy considerable 
attention in parliament, as to financial arrangements— 
salaries, taxes, &c. 

The latest letter from Liverpool, dated Feb 23, says— 

Our deputation returned from London, having obtained 
the chancellor’s consent finally to fix the new duty at 5-8 
per lb: or about 10a 11 per cent. instead of the old 
duty, and to give up all drawback on printed calicoes; 
the period for the latter to be abandoned at about 3 
months hence. ‘The time for levying the new duty on 
cotton is not yet fixed; it may be very early. American 
flour in bond not lively, but more inquired after for the 
last two days. New York flour has been sold at 35s. but 
not held firm. 








BRIEF NOTICES. 

Imprisonment for debt. ‘The legislature of Massachu- 
setts has passed a law exempting from imprisonment for 
debt, all debtors for sums under ten dollars, and all fe- 
males for debts of any amount contracted after the pas- 
sage of the law. ‘The law is intended as an experiment 
io test the advantages of the policy of abolishing impri- 
sonment for debt in all cases. 

The legislature of Ohio adjourned on the 14th ult. 
after a session of three months. 

They passed an act for erecting toll gates on the na- 
tionalroad. Vhe governor is to draw money enough 
from the state treasury to put up the gates and houses— 
to appoint a superintendent of repairs, &c. The gates 
are to be put up 20 milesapart. ‘The treasury is to be 
reimbursed, from the tolls, the money which had been 
borrowed from it for the expenses of the outfits. 

Albert Galiatin, esq. has been elected president of the 
‘national bank,” a lately incorporated mstitution in the 
city of New York. 

Murders. We hear of several horrid ones recently 
committed by slaves—and a lady, with a view to a rob- 
bery, had her skull fractured, throat cut, and arm 
broken, by anegro man and woman, near Vienna, Mary- 
land, 

Gibbs, the pirate, under sentence of death at New 
York, for murder and piracy on board the brig Vine- 
yard, has made a confession; and among other things 
stated that he commanded a cruiser from Cuba, and cap- 
tured a valuable American ship, all of the crew of which 
he caused to be murdered except the lady of a passen- 
ger, whom he forced for several weeks to be his wife, 
and then cut her throat and threw her overboard, lest 
she might expose his atrocities. ‘his horrible viliain is 
a native‘of Rhode Island, said to have consanguinity 
with one of the oldest and most respectable families of 
the state. Gibbs is only his assumed name—his real one 
is said to be known to his counsel, and they ought to 
keep it. 

Lhe oyster war. One of the many vessels belonging 
to Philadelphia, illegally fishing tor oysters in the Ches- 
upeake, and also turnished with illegal instruments, has 
been captured, and her crew committed to jail at Cen- 
treville, Maryland. It appears there are five counts 
against each of the prisoners, on each of which they are 
liable to fine and imprisonment—the fine will about equal 
the value of the vessel and cargo, 500 dollars, and they 
may be imprisoned for several months~2 months on 
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more than one of the counts. The five persons en- 
gaged inthe capture it is said will divide 50 dollars 
each—*‘prize money.” So we go. 

The Susguehannah. The Columbia, (Pa.} Spy of 
March 24, says—The river business has not been so 
lively during the past week as it was the week previous; 
but a considerable number of arks have arrived and pass- 
ed us by on their way toa market. The river is getting 
low, and we understand the Shamokin and Nanticoke 
dams are passed with difficulty—at the latter we learn 
there are upwards of fifty arks and rafts waiting for a 
rise of water. 

[These are the obstructions which Maryland complains 


of. 

The North Eastern boundary. We learn from the 
follow.ng paragraph, which we copy from the Portland 
Daily Evening Advertiser, that the official communica- 
tion of the decision of the king of the Netherlands, on 
the boundary question, was received at Portland on Fri- 
day last, and communicated to the legislature in secret 
scssion. 

Yesterday the official decision of the ex-king of the 
Netherlands, was brought to the executive of this state, 
by a special messenger from Washington, who, we un- 
derstand, has come in great haste, in order to be here 
before the rising of the legislature—a haste, which pre- 
sent appearances in that body do not demand. This de- 
cision, it is reported, does not differ from the decision 
as published in the British papers, and copied into the 
papers of this country. It is also reported that a protest 
was offered by Mr. Preble, in which he recapitulates the 
reasons of sir Charles Bagot, who seems to think the 
British have gained all they wanted. The reasons of 
his “majesty,’’ of the Netherlands, or of the ‘‘illustrious 
arbitrator,”? as president Jackson styled him, are said to 
be of a curious, and extraordinary character. 

A secret session has been held in the’ senate this fore- 
noon on the reception of the communication which was 
immediately transmitted by the governor; and apparent- 
ly it was of some importance, as they were with closed 
doors a good part of the forenoon. Measures of sume 
interest, it is rumored, were adopted. This communi- 
cation was transmitted to the house, the latter part of 
the forenoon; and a session was ordered immediately 
on purpose to discuss the subject matter. 

The Portland Advertiser mentions that the injunction 
of secrecy had been removed on the proceedings of the 
legislature in regard to the north eastern boundary, A 
copy of the decision has been transmitted by Mr. Van 
Buren, accompanied with the protest of Mr. Preble, 
and other documents appertaining to the decision, 
These, together with the message of the governor, were 
referred to a committee, of which Mr. Deane, ot Ellis- 
worth, was chairman. The report of Mr. Deane consi- 
ders the arbitration not binding, as the arbiter has not 
given a decision, but advice as to certain disputed poiuts, 
‘he report and resolutions were accepted with great 


unanimity. 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal. Thirty thousand bar- 
rels of flour, with much other merchandise, descended 


that part of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, [23 or 24 
miles}, which is completed, since the water was let in— 
or ten days, to the Lst inst. 

United States bank stock was sold last week at 28} 
per cent. advance. 

Runaways. Nineteen negroes seized a lighter, and 
boldly crossing Ocracock bar, put to sea. Boats were 
sent out after them, and they were rescused from al- 
most certain destruction, on the edge of the gulf stream 
—for the lighter was so leaky as to be abandoned, and 
in the night there was a severe gale. 

Dismal Swamp canal. The Nortolk Herald informs 
us that the receipt of tolls in the present year is 1,000 
dollars mure than in the same time last year. The trade 
on all weil located and well made roads and canals 
naturally increases, because the cheapened cost of trans- 
portation is continually extending its influence. 

Whaling. From the Hudson, Vw Y. Republican. 
It gives us pleasure to announce to our readers, the ar- 
rival at this port, on SunJay evening last, of the ship 
Alexander Mansfield, capt. Bennet, trom the South At- 
lantic ocean, with a full cargo, having on board 2,020 
barrels right whale, and 180 do. sperm oil, and about 




















20,000 ibs. whale bone. She was towed up from New 
York by the steam boat Swiftsure, and arrived here 
about 8 o’clock in the evening, ander the discharge of 
cannon and the cheers of the citizens, who had assembled 
on the docks in great numbers to witness her arrival. 

This ship, (the first fitted out by our enterprising citi- 
zens for whaling), sailed from this place on the first of 
June last, and in less than fen months returns with a full 
cargo~-being one of the most successful voyages ever 
periormed. The crew are in fine health and spirits. 

Another whale ship, (the third) is now fitting out at 
our docks, which we understand will sail shortly. 

The New York canals were expected to be navigable 
in their whole lines, on the 15th April, inst. 

Baltimore inspections—quarter ending Ist April 1831 
—165,623 bbls. and 3,702 4 bbls. wheat flour; 24 hhds, 
814 bbls. corn meal, 1,290 kegs butter; 7,227 kegs lard; 
993 bbls. and 114 bbls. Baltimore packed beef, and 363 
bbls. do. pork--102 bbls. foreign packed beef, and 1,161 
do. pork; 513 hhds. flaxseed. 

The Welland canal. The legislature of Upper Ca- 
nada has passed a bill to authorise a loan of £50,000 
sterling, to complete this canal. 

New banks. Several new banking companies have 
been incorporated at the present session of the legisla- 
ture of New York, 

Night rainbow. A beautiful one was observed at 
Harrisburg between 2 and 4 o’clock, A. M. of the 24th 
March last. 

Mr. Mordecai M. Noah, surveyor of the port of 
New York, has again become one of the proprictors of 
the “New York Courier and Enquirer.” It is not 
stated that he has resigned his office. 

Debt. A bill for abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
has passed the house of assembly of New York, by a 
vote of 79 to 24, [tis expected to pass the senate with- 
out serious difficulty. 

Mr. Irwin. The report that this gentleman, lately 
a member of congress from Pennsylvania, had been ap- 
pointed U, S. judge for the Western district of that 
state, in the place of judge Wilkins, resigned, is posi- 
tively contradicted, Itsecms probable, however—that 
Mr. Irwiu had been fixed on; but it was found that he 
could not be constitutionally appointed, having voted, 
in the last congress,to increase the compensation of 
certain judges—among them the judge for western 
Pennsylvania. But Messrs. Miller, of Pennsylvania, 
and De Witt, of New York, members of the last con- 
gress, (and worthy and capable), have been appointed, 
by the secretary of the treasury, commissioners ot in- 
solvent debtors, under the act of the last session, for 
their relief. 

Martinico. <A letter of the 9th March says-——‘*There 
are thirty or forty negroes to be executed this week,— 
We still have accounts of some distressing fires on the 
sugar estates, and | much fear there must be a good 
deal of bloodshed before the insurrection is entirely 
quelled,” 





THE CHEROKEES, 
New Echota, ( Cherokee nation), March 1% 

The law of Georgia, making it a high misdemeanor 
for a white man to reside in the Cherokee nation with- 
out taking the oath of allegiance and obtaining a permit 
from his exceliency the governor, or his agent, is now in 
a course of execution, On last Sabbath, after the usual 
time of divine service, the Georgia guard arrived, and 
arrested three of our citizens, viz. rev. Samuel A. Wor- 
cester, missionary of the American board for foreign 
missions; Mr. John F. Wheeler, one of our priniers of 
the Cherokce Phenix; and Mr. Thomas Gann—the two 
last mentioned are citizens, with Cherokee families, 
Mr, Isaac Proctor, assistant missionary at Carmel, had 
the evening before been taken, and came with the guard 
as aprisouer. They were conducted to the odie 
of Mr. ‘Tarvin, where they were kept under guard 
durng the night. In the morning they were marched 
off by the way of Etahwah, where, we presume, the 
same evening the rev. John Thompson, another mise 
sionary of the American board, was arrested. 

Our object is now simply to give facts as they have 
occurred before our eyes, and not to indulge ourselves 
in remarks—the scene has just commenced, and we 
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must wait until it closes. Although our readers will re- 
£ollect, that the law under which these worthy men are 
taken is express, and the punishment severe, imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for not less than four years, yet 
it wauld be doing injustice to the good people of Georgia 
to say, that the law, enacted as this has been at atime of 
at exciiement, will assuredly be executed. The 
fourt may honorably acquit them, and thus seve the 
credit of the state. It docs not become us, therefore, to 
anticipate the result, and comment upon these proceed- 
ings at this time. Nor are we disposed to censure the 
guard, for doing what they undoubtedly feel to be their 
uty, as officers of the state; we can speak of them only 
as respects theiz conduct in doing that duty. We must 
observe, however, that we cannot see the propriety and 
athe use of such a military movement to arrest, without 
& process, a few unarmed and peaceable individuals; and 
we had rather by a great daa] they had come on some 
Other day instead of the Sabbath. The men of whom 
they were in pursuit, were not going to run away 
and leave the country; they would have been as sure of 
finding them on any other day as on the Sabbath. 

In justice to the commanding officer, (col. Nelson) we 
youst say, that he acted with a deal of civility and kind- 
ness towards his prisoners while in this place. He was 
go accomodating as to allow Mr. Worcester to return 
with a guard in the evening, and take supper and attend 
worship with his family—he also gave him the same pri- 
wilege in the morning. We wish we could say that all 
acted kindly, but we are obliged to notice quite a dilfer— 
ent behaviour; a behaviour, however, we have reason to 
believe, disapproved by the commander. [ Phenix. 


eel 


[The author of the following letter is a full blooded 

xadian.] [Amer. Daily Advertiser. 
Washington city, Feb. 6, 1831. 

Mr. Elliot Cresson—My triend: Permit me to ad- 
divess youas such, in which character I view all the 
humane and benevolent who exercise sympathetic feel- 
ings for the Indians under their trials and sufferings. 
ft was jit from the expectation of Washington and 

enn, when they extcred inio treaties cf peace with our 
ancestors, that we, their descendants, should so soon feel 
the inconveniences of violated faith, which they and other 
great men assured them should endure for ever, Even 
‘now, do we believe that if partisan newspapers and 
leaders, and aspiring politicians, did not throw clouds 
and darkness upon our rights, that justice would be con- 
tinued to our race by the people of the United States, It 
was with surprise, and as unexpected to me as the noise 
of thunder in a cloudless sky, that I read the remarks 
of judge Wilkins of Pittsburg, calculated to tarnish the 
fair fame of William Peon, whose kindness, honor, in- 
tegrity and justice is above all price, and cherished in 
the remembrance even of the South Western Indians. 
Js it true that the good people of Pennsylvania hold 
their tenures of land, forced from the bleeding and 
weeping Indians, who, like the wounded deer, driven 
off by hunters from their standing forests and running 
waters, have languished away their doleful existence in 
the remote regions of the west? Where is the injustice ot 
that man recorded? ft is not in the heart of an Indian! 
Did he ever compel Indians to be amenable to Pennsy|- 
vania laws, and at the same time denied them the right 
of evidence in her courts? It laws were passed by him, 
they were not to oppress but to protect. Sir, we have 
nothing to do with the party warfare which rages in 
these United States. Lut politicians should not, in this 
enlightened age, seek the examples of cruelty practised 
by some of the colonists, under British aud Spanish iu- 
fluence, to justify their tavorite chict, 

But 1 am yetto learn of the time and manner of Penn’s 
injustice to my ancestoys or to other tribes of Indians 
who were his immediate neighbors. If the plea of s/ate 
neccssily, in thus exercising oppression, to effect the re- 
moval of the children of the torest, (as they have been 
kindly termed), be permitted to obtam, and to disregard 
treaties, trample on the dignity of the supreme court, 
and set at defiance the constitutional acts of the majo- 
rity; they “must net lay the flattering unetion to thew 
souls’? that its disorganising tendency will cease at the 
point of the extinguishment of Indian rights. It will ex- 
tend far, and cut the vitals of these United States. It isa 
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twin brother to nullification, which has reared its head, 
and spoke the discordant sentiments of disunion in South 
Carolina, May I then, feeble as must be the voice of an 
Indian, raise it on this occasion, and call the attention of 
your people to the dangerous rock of state necessity. — 
We are all entitled to law, and receive it as the boon 
guaranteed to us by the great men who established the 
government, which declares that all men are by nature 
equal, and possess certain inalienable rights—the pur- 
suit of happiness, and the enjoyment of liberty and lite. 
This is what is right, and demanded by the Cherokee 
nation, whose rights are by treaty engrafted into the 
United States, They have yet a little spot of earth given 
them by the great king of kings, on which they desire 
to repose, and raise their children. For the love of 
righteousness and charity let them enjoy it without moe 
lestation. 

What have they done that they are outlawed from the 
favor of the executive of the general government? They 
have learned to read the word of God, and to worship 
him in spirit and in truth. They have only practised 
the lessons of Washington and other great men, the il- 
lustrious predecessors of the present chief magistrate of 
the United States. No—my friends, the people of Penn- 
sylvania! to you I call for help to save my nation from 
destruction. You have done much, for which we hope 
to be grateful: but preserve us still in your generous 
sympathy—let us live and enjoy the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and religion on the land of our fathers. Yours, ree 
specttully, JOHN RIDGE, 





‘POLITICS OF THE DAY.” 
From the Southern Times. 
Washington, March 3rd, 1831, 
To the editor of the Southern Times. 

I perceive in your paper of the 19th ultimo, the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter written by me to a friend in 
Columbia, to which my attention has been called, with 
the request to correct a part of it. 

EXTRACT, 

“T have just learned from our friend that col. 
Drayton submitted the name of Mr. Findley, of Charles- 
ten, to the president with a recommendation signed by 
Hayne, Nuckolls, Martin, McDuffie, Barnwell, and ano- 
ther or two, for the office vacated by the lamented death 
of John Gadsden, and, that the appointment was refuse 
ed on the ground ‘‘that he had been in favor of a state 
conyention and was a reputed nullifier;”? this informa- 
tion he, Mr. , said he (the president) received 
from Blair, and 1 think he added judge Smith. 

lhave since learned that gen. Blair did not give the 
president that information, but that he read or mention- 
ed in his presence a toast about “disunion, &c.” by a 
gentleman of the name of Finley, at a dinner in Charles- 
ton—but on comparing the names he became satisfied 
that it was not the individual for whom the application 
was then pending, and he immediately threw the paper 
containing the toast in the fire. 1 have no doubt the 
statement about the toast, was the ground on which Mr. 

(as well as myself) came to the conclusion, that 
general Blair informed the president that Mr. Finley 
was a nullifier, 

It is glso stated in the extract, ‘Il think he added 
judge Smith.” Judge Smith’s name was mentioned in 
Mr. conversation with me, but Mr. says, 
not as giving the information to the president, but as be- 
ing in favor (with gen. Blair), of another gentleman for 
that appointment, so that the error was mine, in cons 
founding the two points of conversation. 

Exact and strict fairness, to these gentlemen, in a mate 
ter that would not otherwise perhaps be deeraed impor- 
tant, were it not for the severity of the newspaper re- 
minarks and their extended cireulation, induces me to re- 
quest that you publish this letter. 

WARREN Kt. DAVIS, 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Blair to hon. R. W. Barns 
well. 

Dear sir: I desire to know whether at any time I 
informed you that the president of the United States had 
refused to appoint, (or nominate), Mr, Finley, of Charles- 
ton, as district attorney for South Carolina, on the avow- 
ed ground that he had been in favor of a state convene 











SS 

tion and was a reputed nullifier? An immediate answer 

will oblige your obedient servant, &c. 

Hon. R. W. Barnwell. JAMES BLAIR, 
March 4th, 1831. 








Dear srr: Your note, I presume, has reference to a 
publivation which appeared some time since, in the 
Southern Times and Gazette, of South Carolina. I must 
therefore premise that 1, by no means understand that 
communication, as conveying the idea that the know- 
ledge of the motives which influenced the president in 
passing over the recommendation of Mr. Finley, for ap- 
pointment to the office of district attorney, was derived 
from you, 

It imputed to you the information, conveyed to the 
president, of the political opinions ot Mr. Finley, and 
that this was the intention of the writer, 1 think you have 
received assurance, 

I shall not, however, prescribe to you the construction 
of the letter, or the questions sou may desire to have 
answeretdl. I shall therefore state, in answer to your in- 
guiries, that my knowledge that the president refused 
to nominate Mr. Finley explicitly on account of his po- 
litical opinions, was derived trom another source. You 
never did, at any time, siate to me that the president re- 
fused to appoint, or nominate Mr. Finley, on the ground | 
that he had been in favor of convention and a reputed 
pullifier. Your obedient servant, 

R. W. BARNWELL. 
Hon. James Blair. 
eVarch 14th, 1831. 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE, 
By the editor of the Southern Times. 

We cheerfully publish the above letter from the hon. 
Warren R. Davis, and the appended correspondence 
which has been forwarded to us by general Blair. Lt 
there had been any misapprehensions of the letter fur- 
merly published, and the part that any one bore in the 
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is the rally of a party, for the 





BRITISH STATISTICS. 


Abstract of the nett produce of the revenue of Great Bri- 


tain, in the years and quarters ending 5th January, 1830, 
and the 5th January, 1831, shewing the increase or 
decrease on each head thereof. 








matter to which it alluded, we are glad to have it in 
our power to correct them. We cannot, observe, in 
adverting to this affair again, that the remarks thrown 
out by ourselves in the first moment of indignation at 
the assurance, that a party constituting a majority of the 
people of this state, and composed of as pure patriots | 
and as intelligent and honorable men, as the same num- 
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Years ending Jan. 5. 
- a -\| Increase. | Decrease. 
1850. | 1831. 
L£ £ £ L£ 
Customs 16,023,860) 16 345,561) 319,701 
| Excise 17,749 721,16 $95,775 853,946 
Stamps 6,644,655) 6 605,291 39,344 
Post office 1,576,000) 1,358,011 17,989 
‘Taxes 4,896,566) 5,013,405) 116,859 
Miscellaneous 449.091} 283.380 165,711 
i7 ,139,873)/46 499,425) 456,540) 1,076,990 
Veduct iacrease..... 436,540 
Decrease on the year 640,450 
Quis. ending Jun. 5. 
- AW -—| Increase. | Decrease. 
1830. | 1831. 
Be ee £ £ 
Customs 3,851,876) 3,769 695 82,181 
Excise 4,869,022) 4,831,220 37,802 
Stamps 1,558,573) 1,585,685} 27,110 
Post office $21,000) = 330,005 9,002 
Taxes 2,017,075) 2,062,030) 44,955 
Miscellaneous 71,968) $1,401 9,435 
12,689,514 12,660,034) 90,503) 119,983 
Deduct increase..... 90,503 
Decrease on the quar. 29,480 








The decrease in the revenue was in the receipts from 


| the excise; but taxes to the amount of 450,500/. on beer, 
leather, cider, &c. had been repealed, 


The corn duties 
in 1829, also produced 122,810. more in 1829 than in 
1830. Onthe whole then, the decline in the amount of 


her taken indiscriminately, from apy portion of the ci- | the revenue, does not shew a reduced ability to pay the 
vilized earth, at any period of time, had been placed | taxes, in the last year, compared with the preceding one, 
under the ban of proscription by the president of the | Froman English publication, entitled “Thoughts on the 


United States, have been the subject of much animad- 
version throughout the union, 
—ol which Mr. Van Buren, is the sun, and Amos 
Kendall, the high priest of the Magt—has undertuken 
to connect them with the correspondence of the presi- 
dent and vice president, and to regard them as intended 
to raliy the nullifiers against Jackson. In reply, we 
have only to say that the correspondence had not ap- 
peared, nor had we any certain knowledge that it ever 
would appear when those remarks were peuned; and as 
to rally mg our friends against Jackson, we have no dis- 
position to call them out, were it in our power, for such 
a purpose. ‘The idea that any appeal to any party, with 
the view of affecting his clection, was intended, ts alto- 
gether imaginary and gratuitous, If it is expected, how- 
ever that the press here is either to sound his praises or 
be silent in relation to him, its impartiality and inde- 
pendence are much miscalculated by the servile parti- 
zans at Washington. In all just and proper measures, 
gen. Jackson may depend upon a warm and cordial 
support—[a sentence bere omutted]—but if a blind de- 
votion to him, right or wrong, is iocked for, we have 
no hesitation in expressing our belief that they will be 
disappointed, not only troin the press, but from the 
people. Above all, if gen. Jackson thinks to find us a 
race so imbued with the spirit ot christian meekness as 
to turn the left cheek to him when he smites us on the 
right, he will discover that he has been sadly in error, 
in his estimate as well of our character, as strength.— 
‘loa blow, whenever and by whom stricken, South Ca- 


rolina and the nullifers will be tound ready to respoui, | 
nor will a venal press be able to convince the public, 
that any retort, however indignant, upon a wanton and 
Sross violation of the rights and feelings of a respecta- 


‘bhe Washington Globe 
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causes and cures of the present distresses.” 
The rapid increase of taxation within our own times, 


| compared with former periods of English history is very 


remarkable, and well deserves serious consideration, 

The tollowing data will be useful: 

Amount of the nett produce of the public revenue at the 
accession of successive sovereigns. 

On the accession of 





James [ 1605 £600,000 
Charles I 1625 $96,819 
‘The Commonwealth 1648 1,517,247 
Charles II 1660 1,800,000 
James IL 1685 2,090,000 
William and Mary 1688 2,001,855 
Anne W701 3,895,205 
George I 1714 5,691,803 
George II 1727 6 762,643 
George ILI 1769 8,523,540 
George 1V 1820 46,132,634 
William LY 1850 47,139,873 


To the above is to be added the expense of collecting, 
which at present amounts to between 4,000,00v/. and 
5,000,0001. annually. In earlier times there were no 
regular taxes, Our sovereigns continued to manage upon 
| the rents of the crown lands, the aid of the barons, the 
| benevolence of the church, and the occasional pillage of 
the Jews. When they were minded to go to war, they 
saved up money to begin with, and pawned their jewels 
| or a province, generally, before they squeezed the peo- 
ple; and until the reign of William IL, the house of 
commons was an effective check on the expenses of go- 
vernment. But in the fourth year of William UI, in an 
evil hour, birth was given to the continuance of raising 
funds for present expenditure, by borrowing money to 
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be repaid out of future taxes. The worst effect of the 
bold experiment was contained in this discovery and 
avowal of sir Robert Walpole, that, with the patronage 
thus acquired, lie could purchase a majority in the house 
ofcommons. Still, however, up to the reign of George 
II, and within the lifetime of our present beloved mon- 
arch, the taxes did not much exceed 8,000,000/. annu- 
ally; but before the end of that dazzling and distemper- 
ed reign they amounted to 80,000,000 a year. The an- 
nual expenditure was even much greater, and in one 
year amounted to 120,000,000, Loan after loan, how- 
ever, supplied all deficiencies; and the close of the reign 
of George IL1, bequeathed a debt of 800,000,0001, steri- 
ing, and the interest thereon, to posterity. 
POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


In the year 1750 7,800,000 
1801 10,820,000 

Marriages 67,228 
Baptisms 237,029 

In the year 1811 12,353,000 
1821 14,400,000 

Marriages 96,883 
Baptisms 343,660 

In the year 1830* 17,000,000 


INCOMES OF THE ENGLISH ROYAL FAMILY. 

The duke of Cumberland receives 21,000/.; for prince 
George of Cumberland, 6,000/.; the duke of Sussex, 
21,0v0uU/.; the duke of Cambridge, 27,0007 ; princess Au- 
gusta, 13,0001; princess of Hesse Homburg, late Eliza- 
beth, 13,0007.; princess Sophia 13,000/.; the duchess of 
Kent, including the allowance for her daughter the prin- 
cess Victoria, 12,0U0/.; the duke of Gloucester, includ- 
ing what he receives as the husband of princess Mary, 
(13,000/. ) 27,0001.; the princess Sophia of Gloucester, 
his sister, 7,000/.; total 160,000/., less than the income 
enjoyed by many of his majesty’s subjects whom we could 
name. 

[The concluding is a loyal remark. [tis true, in point 
of fact. But those of ‘this majesty’s subjects” who have 
the great incomes stated, derive it from their own pro- 
perty. If the people of England are the tRopenry of 
every drunkard, debauchee or blockhead, man, woman, 


or baby, of the royal family, then the amounts paid would | 


seem moderate enough—but until some men are born 
with bridles in their mouths, and others with bouts and 
spurs on, we cannot reconcile the accident of dirth alone 
as conferring a right to be maintained at the public ex- 
pense. | 

ENGLISH POOR RATES. 

The total amount paid in England and Wales only, 
in the year 1826-7, meluding all charges belonging to 
the poor, was seven millions, eight hundred and three 
thousand, four hundred and sixty-five pounds—or say 
$34,500,000: equal to the whole current expenses of the 
United States, and of the governments of all the states, 
cities, towns, counties or districts, and on every account, 
and yet leaving a mighty balance. And yet the popula- 
tion ot Englandand Wales is only about one-third larger 
than that of the United States. 





ANTI-NULLIFICATION, 
From the New York American, March 28, 
SPEECHES AT THE DINNER TO MR. WEBSTER, 

The following remarks, introductory to the toast of 
the guest, D. WensTer, were made by the president of 
the oceasion, chancellor Kent:— _ 

The president called the attention of the gentlemen 
toa toast, to which he was sure their judgment and their 
hearts would respond. aoe 

New England had been long fruitful in great men, the 
necessary consequence of the admirable discipline of 
her institutions; and we were this day honored with the 
presence of one of those cherished objects of her attach- 
ment and pride, who has an undoubted and peculiar 
title to our regard: It is a plain trath that he who de- 
fends the constitution of his country by his wisdom in 
council, is entitled to share her gratitude with those who 
protect it by valor in the field. Peace has its victories 
as wellas war. We all recollect a late memorable oc- 
casion, when the exalted talents and enlightened patrio- 
tism of the gentleman to whom he had alluded, were 





—__-— 


*Estimated, but nearly the real amount. 
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exerted in the support of our national union, and the 
sound interpretation of its charter. If there be any one 
political precept, pre-eminent above all others, and ac- 
knowledged by all, it is that which dictates the absolute 
necessity of the union of the states under one govern- 
ment, and that government clothed with those attributes 
and powers with which the existing constitution has in- 
vested it. We were indebted under Providence, to the 
operation and influence of the powers of that constitution, 
for our national honor abroad and for unexampled pros- 
perity athome. Its future stability depended upon the 
firm support and due exercise of its legitimate powers in 
all their branches. A tendency to disunion—to anarehy 
among the members rather than to tyranny in the head— 
had been heretofore the melancholy fate of all the fede- 
ral governments of ancient and modern Europe. Our 
union and national constitution were formed as we have 
hitherto been led to believe under better auspices and 
with improved wisdom, But there wasa deadly princi- 
ple of disease inherent in the system. The assumption 
by any member of the union, of the right to question 
and resist, or annul, as its own judgment should dictate, 
either the laws of congress or the treaties, or the deci- 
sions of the federal courts, or the mandates of the exe- 
cutive power, duly made and promulgated as the con- 
stitution prescribes, was a most dangerous assumption of 
power, leading to collision and the destruction of the 
system. And if, contrary to all our expectations, we 
should hereaftec fail in the grand experiment of a con- 
federate government, extending over some of the fairest 
portions of this continent, and destined to act, at the 
same time, with efficiency and harmony, we should most 
grievously disappoint the hopes of mankind, and blast 
torever the fruits of the revolution. 

But happily for us, the refutation of such dangerous 
pretensions, on the occasion referred to, was single and 
complete. The false images and delusive theories which 
had perplexed the thoughts and disturbed the judgments 
of men, were then dissipated in like manner as spectres 
disappear at the rising of the sun. ‘The inestimable 
value of the union, aad the true principles of the consti- 
tution, were explained by the clear and accurste reason- 
ings, and enforced by pathetic and eloquent illustrations, 
The result was the more auspicious, as the heretical doe- 
trines, Which were then fairly reasoned down, bad been 
advanced by a very respectable portion of the union, and 
urged on the floor of the senate by the polished mind, 
manly zeal, and honored name of a distinguished mcm- 
ber of the south. 

The consequences of that discussion have been ex- 
tremely beneficial, It turned the attention of the public 
to the great doctrines of national rights and national 
union. Constitutional law ceased to remain wrapped up 
in the breasts, and taught only by the responses of the 
living oracles of the law. Socrates was said to have 
drawn down philosophy from the skies, and scattered 
it among the schools. It may with equal truth be said 
that constitutional law, by means of these senatorial 
discussions, and the master genius that guided them, 
was rescued from the archives of our tribunals and the 
libraries of lawyers, and placed under the eye and sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the American people. Their 
verdict is with us, and from it there lies no appeal. 


As soon as the immense cheering and acclamations 
with which this address and toast were received, had 
subsided, 

Mr. Webster rose and spoke as follows:— 

I owe the honor of this occasion, gentlemen, to your 
patriotic and affectionate attachment to the constitution 
of the country. For an effort, well intended, however 
otherwise of unpretending character, made in the dis- 
charge of public duty and designed to maintain the con- 
stitution, and vindicate its just powers, you have been 
pleased to tender me this token of your respect. It 
would be idle aflectation to deny, that it gives me singu- 
lar gratification. Every public man must naturally de- 
sire the approbation of his fellow-citizens; and though it 
may be supposed that L should be anxious, in the first 
place, not to disappoint the expectation of those, whose 
immediate representative L am, it is not possible that I 
should not feel, nevertheless, the high value of such a 








mark of esteem as is here offered. But, gentlemen, I 


am conscious that the main purpose of this occasion is 
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higher than the mere manifestation of personal regard. 
It is to evince your attachment to the constituticn, and 
your just alarm, at whatever threatens to weaken its pro- 
per authority, or endanger Its existence. 

Gentlemen, this could hardly be otherwise. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the members of this vast commer- 
cial community should not be the first and foremost to 
rally for the constitution, whenever opinions and doc- 
trines are advanced, hostile to its principles. Where, 
sooner then here, where, louder than here, may we ex- 
pect a patriotic voice to be raised, when the union of the 
states is threatened? In this great commercial empo- 
rium, at this central point of the united commerce of the 
United States, of all places, we may expect the warmest, 
the’ most determined and universal feeling of attachment 
to the national constitution. Gentlemen, no one can es- 
timate more highly than 1 do, the natural advantages of 
your city. No one entertains a higher opinion than 
myself, also, of that spirit of wise and liberal policy, 
which has actuated the government of the state m the ac- 
complishment of high objects, important to the growth 
and prosperity both of the state and the city. But all 
these local advantages, and all this enlightened state po- 
licy could never have made your city what it now is, 
without the aid and protection of a general government, 
extending over all the states, and establishing, for all, 
a common and unform system of commercial regulation. 
Without national character, without public credit, with- 
out systematic finance, without uniformity of commercial 
laws, all other advantages possessed by this city, would 
have decayed, and perished like unripe fruit. A general 
government, was, tor years before it was instituted, the 

reat object of desire to the inhabitants of this city. New 

ork was conscious of her local advantages for com- 
merce-—she saw her destiny, and was eager to embrace 
it; but nothing else than a general government could 
make free her path before her, and set her forward on 
her career. She early saw all this, and to the accom- 
pl ishment of this great and indispensable object, she 

ent up every faculty, and exerted every effort. She 
was not mistaken, She formed no false judgment. At 
the moment of the adoption of the constitution, New 
York was the capital of one state, and contained thirty- 
two or three thousand people. It now contains more 
than two hundred thousand people, and is justly regard- 
ed asthe commercial capital, not only of all the United 
States, but of the whole continent also, from the pole to 
the south sea. Every page of her history, for the last 
forty years, bears high and irresistible testimony to the 
benefit and blessings of the general government. Her 
astonishing growth is referred to, and quoted, all the 
world over, as one of the most striking proofs of the ef- 
fects of our federal union. To suppose her now to be 
easy and indifferent, when notions are advanced tending 
to its dissolution, would be to suppose her equally for- 
getful of the past, and blind to the present, alike ignorant 
of her own history, and her own interest, metamorphos- 
ed, from all that she has been, into a being, tired of its 
prosperity, sick of its own growth and greatness, and 
infatuated for its own destruction. Every blow aimed 
at the union of the states strikes on the lenderest nerve 
of her interest and her happiness. 

To bring the union into debate, is to bring her own 
future prosperity into debate also. ‘To speak of arrest- 
ing the laws of the union, of interposing state power in 
matters of commerce and revenue, of weakening the fall 
and just authority of the general government would be, 
in regard to this city, but another mode of speaking of 
commercial ruin, of abandoned wharves, of vacated 
houses, of diminished and dispersing population, of bank- 
rupt merchants, of mechanics without employment, and 
Jaborers without bread. The growth of this city, and 
the constitution of the United States, are coevals and co- 
temporaries. ‘hey began together, they have flourished 
together, and if rashuess and folly destroy one, the 
other will follow it to the tomb. 























tent to blight and blast it, of all things capable of com- 
pelling this city to recede as fact as she has advanced, a 
disturbed government, an enfeebled public authority, a 
broken or a weakened union of the states, would be so- 
vereign, This would be cause efficient enough. Every 
thing else, in the common fortune of communities, she 
may hope to resist, or to prevent. That would be fatal 
as the arrow of death. 

Gentlemen, you have personal recollections and as- 
sOciations, connected with the establishment and adop- 
tion of the constitution, which are necessarily called up 
on an oceasion like this. It is impossible to forget the 
prominent agency which eminent citizens of your own 
fulfilled, in regard to that great measure. They are now 
recorded among the illustrious dead; but they have left 
names never to be forgotten, and never to be remember- 
ed without respect and veneration. Least of all, can 
they be forgotten by you, when assembled here for the 
purpose of signifying your attachment to the constitu- 
tion, and your sense of its inestimable importance to the 
happiness of the people. 

I should do violence to my own feelings, gentlemen: I 
think I should offend yours, if l omitted respectful men- 
tion of great names, yet freshin your recollections, How 
can I stand here, to speak of the constitution of the 
United States, of the wisdom of its provisions, of the 
difficulties attending its adoption, of the evils from which 
it rescued the country, and of the prosperity and power 
to which it has raised it, and yet pay no tribute to those 
who were highly instrumental in accomplishing the work? 
While we are here, to rejoice that it yet stands firm and 
strong; while we congratulate one another that we live 
under its benign inftuence, and cherish hopes of its long 
duration, we cannot forget who they were that, in the 
day of our national infancy, in the times of despondency 
and despair, mainly assisted to work our deliverance. 
I should feel that I disregarded the strong recollec- 
tions which the occasion presses upon us, thatl was not 
true to gratitude, not true to patriotism, not true to the 
living or the dead, not true to your feelings or my own, 
if 1 should forbear to make mention of Alex. Hamilton, 

Coming from the military service of the country, yet 
a youth, but with knowledge and maturity, even in civil 
affairs, far beyond his years, he made this city the place 
of his adoption; and he gave the whole powers of his 
mind to the contemplation of the weak and distracted 
condition of the country. Daily increasing in acquaint- 
ance and confidence with the people of this city, he saw, 
what they also saw, the absolute necessity of some closer 
bond of union for the states. This was the great object 
of desire. He never appears to have Jost sight of it, 
but was found in the lead, whenever any thing was to be 
attempted for its accomplishment. One experiment af- 
ter another, as it is well known, was tried and all failed, 
‘The states were urgently called on to conter such further 
powers on the old congress as would enable it to re- 
deem the public faith, or to adopt themselves some ge- 
neral and common principle of commercial regulation. 
But the states had not agreed, and were not likely to 
agree. In this posture of affairs, so full of public diffi- 
culty and public distress, commissioners from five or 
six of the states met, on the request of Virginia, at An- 
napolis, in September 1786. ‘lhe precise object of their 
appointment was, to take into consideration the trade 
of the United States; to examine the relative situations 
and trade of the several states; and to consider how far 
a uniform system of commercial regulations was neces- 
sary to their common interest and permanent harmony. 
Mr. Hamilton was one of these commissioners; and I 
have understood, though I cannot assert the fact, that 
their report was drawn by him. His associate from this 
state wus the venerable judge Benson who has lived 
long, and still lives, to see the happy results of the coun- 
sels which originated in this meeting. Of its members, 
he and Mr. Madison are, I believe, now the only survi- 


| vors. ‘hese commissioners recommended, what took 


_ Gentlemen, it is true, indeed, that the growth of this} place the next year, a general convention of all the states, 
city is extraordinary, and alinost unexampled, It is now, | to take into serious deliberation the condition of the coun- 


I believe, sixteen or seventeen years since I first saw it. 


| try, and devise such provisions as should render the 


Within that comparatively short period, it has added to| constitution of the federal government adequate to the 


its number three times the whole amount of its popula- | 


tion when the constitution was adopted. Of all things | 


exigencies of the unicn. I need not remind you, that of 
this convention, Mr. Hamilton was an active and effi- 


having power to eheck this prosperity, of all things po-! cicnt member. The eonstitution was framed, and sub- 
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mitted to the country, And then another great work 
was to be undertaken. The constitution would natural- 
ly find, and did find, enemies and opposers. Objections 
to it were numerous and powerful, and spirited. They 
were to be answered: and they were effectually answer- 
ed. The writers of the numbers of the Federalist, Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Jay, so greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in their discussions of the consti- 
tution, that those numbers are generally received as im- 
portant commentaries on the text and accurate exposi- 
tions, in general, of its objects and purposes. Those 
papers were all written and published in this city. Mr. 
Lamilton was elected one of the distinguished delega- 
tion from the city, into the state convention at Pough- 
keepsie, called to ratify the new constitution. Its de- 
bates are published. Mr. Hamitton appears to have 
exerted, on this occasion, to the utmost, every power 
and faculty of his mind. 

The whole question was likely to depend on the de- 
cision of New York. He felt the full importance of the 
crisis; and the reports of his speeches, imperfect as they 
probably are, are yet lasting monuments to his genius 
and patriotism. Ile saw at last his hopes fulfilled: he 
saw the constitution adopted, and the government under 
it, established and organized. The discerning eye ot 
Washington immediately called him to that post, infi- 
nitely the most important, in the administration of the 
new system. [le was made secretary of the treasury; 
and how he fulfilled the duties of such a place, at such 
atime, the whole country perceived, with delight, and 
the whole world saw with admiration. He smote the 
rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of 
the public credit, and it sprung upon its feet. ‘The fa- 
bled birth of Minerva from the brain of Jove, was hard- 
ly more sudden, or more perfect, than the financial sys- 
tem of the United States, burst forth from the concep- 
tions of Alexander Hamilton. 

Your recollections, gentlemen, your respect, and your 
affections, all conspire to bring before you, at such « time 
as this, another great man, now, too, numbered with the 
4lead. I mean the pure, the disinterested, the patriotic 
Sohn Jay. Elis character is a brilliant jewel in the sa- 
ered treasures of national reputation. Leaving his pro- 
fession at an carly period, yet not before he had singular- 
dy distinguished himself im it, from the commenceinent 
af the revolution, his whole life, uotil his final retire- 
ment, was a life of public service. A meinber of the 
first congress, he was the author of that political paper 
which is generally acknowledged to stand first among 
dhe incomparable productions of that body; papers, 
which called forth that decisive strain of commendation 
from the great lord Chatham, in which he pronounced 
them not inferior to the finest productions of the master 
states of the world. He had been abroad, and he had 
also been Jong intrusted with the difficult duues of our fo- 
reign correspondence athome. He had seen and felt, 
in the fullest measure, and to the greatest possible extent, 
the difficulty of conducting our foreign affairs honorably 
and usefully, without a stronger and more perfect union 
at home. Though not a member of the convention 
which framed the constitution, he was yet present while 
it was in session, and looked anxiously for its result. 
By the choice of this city, he had a seat in the state con- 
vention, and took an active and zealous part, for the 
adoption of the constitution. He was selected by Wash- 
ington to be the first chief justicegof the United States; 
and surely the high and most responsible duties of that 
station, could not have been trusted to abler or safer 
hands. It is the duty, one of equal importance and de- 
licacy, of that tribunal, to decide constitutional questions, 
arising occasionally on state laws. The general learning 
and ability, and especially the prudence, the mildness, 
and the firmness of his character, eminently fitted Mr, 
Jay to be the head of such a court. When the spotless 
ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched 
nothing not as spotless as itself. These eminent men, 
gentlemen, the cotemporaries of some of you, known 
to most, and revered by all were so conspicuous in the 
framing and adopting .of the constitation, and called so 
early to important stations under it, thata tribute, better, 
indeed, than I have given, or am able to give, seemed 
due to them from us. There was yet another, of whom 
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mention is to be made, In the revolutionary history of 
the country, the name of chancellor Livingston became 
early prominent. He was a member of that congress 
which declared independence; and a member, too, of the 
committee which drew and reported the immortal de- 
claration. At the period of the adoption of the consti- 
tution, he was its firm friend and able advocate, He 
was a member of the state convention, being one of that 
list of distinguished and gifted men, who represented this 
city in that body; and threw the whole weight of his ta- 
lents and influence into the doubtiul seale of the consti- 
tution, 

Gentlemen, as connected with the constitution, you 
have also local recolleetions which must bind it still 
closer to your attachment and affection. It commenced 
its being, and its blessings, here. It was in this city, in 
the midst of friends, anxious, hopetul, and devoted, that 
the new government started in its course. ‘lo us, gen- 
tlemen, who are younger, it has come down by tradition; 
but some around me ure old enough to have witnessed, 
and did witness the interesting scene of the first inaugu- 
ration, ‘They remember what voices of gratificd patri- 
otism, what shouts of enthusiastic hope, what acclama- 
tion rent the air—how many eyes were suffused with 
tears of joy—how cordially each man pressed the hand 
of him who was next to him, when, standing in the 
open air, in the centre of the city, in the view of assem- 
bled thousands, the first president was heard solemnly 
to pronounce the words of his official oath, repeating 
them from the lips of chancellor Livingston. You then 
thought, gentlemen, that the great work of the revolu- 
tion was accomplished. You then felt that you had a 
government—that the United States were then, indeed, 
united,—Every benignant star seemed to shed its select- 
est influence on that auspicious hour. Here were hee 
roes of the revolution; here were sages of the conven- 
tion; here were minds disciplined and schooled in all tbe 
various fortunes of the country, acting now in various re- 
lations, but all co-operating to the same great end, the 
successful administration of the new and untried consti- 
tution, And he--how shall 1 speak of him?—he was 
at the head, who was already first in war--who was al- 
ready first in the hearts of his countrymen——and who 
was now shown also, by the unanimous suffrage of the 
country to be first in peace, 

Gentlemen, how gloriously have the hopes, then in- 
dulged, been fulfilled!) Whose expectation was then so 
sanguine--Il may almost ask whose imagination then so 
extravagant as to run forward and contemplate 4s pro- 
bable, the one half of what has been accomplished in 
forty years! Who among you can go back to 1789, and 
see What this city, and this country too, then were—and 
then beholding what they now are, can be ready to con- 
sent that the constitution of the United States shall now 
be weakened, nullified, or dishonored? 

Gentlemen, betore [ leave these pleasant recollec- 
tions, I feel it an irresistible impulse of duty to pay a 
tribute of respect to another distinguished person, not, 
indeed, a fellow citizen of your own, but associated with 
those | have already mentioned, in important labors, 
and an early and indefatigable friend and advocate in the 
great cause of the constitution, Gentlemen, 1 refer to 
Mr. Madison. Lam aware, gentlemen, that a tribute 
of regard from me to him is of little importance; but 
if it shall receive your approbation and sanetion, it will 
become of value. Mr. Madison, thanks to a kind Pro- 
vidence, is yet among the living, and there is certainly 
no other individual living to whom the country is so 
much indebted for the blessings of the constitation. 
He was one of the commissioners at Annapolis, in 1786, 
at the meeting of which I have already spoken; a meet- 
ing, which to the great credit of Virginia had its origin 
in a proceeding of that state. He wasa member of the 
convention of 1789 and of that of Virginia the following 
year. He was thus intimately acquainted with the whole 
progress of the formation, of the constitution, from its 
very first step, to its final adoption. If ever man had 
the means of understanding a written instrument, Mr, 
Madison has the means of understanding the constitu- 
tion. If it be possible to know what was designed by 
it, he can tellus, It was in this city, that in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Hamilton and Mr, Jay, he wrote the num- 
bers of the Federalist; and it was in this eity that he 
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commenced his brilliant career, under the new consti- ous, not to hesitate to come forward and to place the 
tution, having been elected into the house of represen- | weight of his own opinion in what he deemed the right 


tatives of the first congress. 


agency in every important measure of that con.ress, 
‘The necessary organization of the government, the ar- 
rangement of the departments and especially the para- 
mount subject of revenue engaged his attention, and 
shared his labors. The legislative history of the first 
two or three years of the government is full of instruc- 
tion. It presents, in striking light, the evils intended 
to be remedied by the constitation, and the provisions 
which were deemed essential to the remedy of those 
evils. It exhibits the country, in the moment of its 
change, from a weak and ill defined conlederacy of 
states, into a general, efficient, but still restrained and 
limited government. It shows the first working of our 
peculiar system, moved, as it then was, by master hands, 

Gentlemen, for one, | confess, L like to dwell on this 
prt of our history. It is good for us to be here. It is 
good for us to study the situation of the country at this 
period, to survey its difficulty, to look at the conduct of 
its public men, to see how they struggle with obstacles, 
real and formidable, and how gloriously they brought 
the country out of its state of depression and distress. 
Truly, gentlemen, these, founders and fathers of the 
constitution were great men, and thoroughly furnished 
for every good work. All that reading and learning 
could do, all that talent and intelligence could do, and 
what perhaps is still more—all that long experience, in 
difficult and troubled times, and a deep and intimate 
practical knowledge of the condition of the country could 
do, conspired to fit them for the great business of form- 
ing a general, but limited government, embracing common 
objects, extending over all the states, and yet touching 
the power of the states no farther than those common 
objects require. I confess, I love to linger around those 
original fountains, and to drink deep of their waters, 
I love to imbibe, in as full measures as lL may, the spirit 
of those who laid the foundation of the government, 


and so wisely and skilfully balanced and adjusted its | 


bearings and proportions. 

Having been aiterwards, for eight years, secretary of 
state, and as long president, Mr. Madison has had an 
experience in the affairs of the constitution, certainly 
second to no man. More than any other man living, and 
perhaps more than any other man who has lived, his 
whole public life has been incorporated, as it were, into 
the constitution; in the original conception and project 
of attempting to form it, in its actual framing, in explain- 
ing and recommending it by speaking and writing, in as- 
sisting at the first organization of the government under 
it, and in a long administration of its executive powers, 
in those various ways he has lived near the constitution, 
and with the power of imbibing its true spirit, and in- 
haling its very breath, from its first pulsation of life. 
Again, therefore, Lask, if he eannot tell us what the 
constitution is, and what it means, who can? He had 
retired with the respect and regard of the community, 
and might naturally be supposed not willing to interfere 
again ia matters of political concern. He has, never- 
theless, not withholden his opinions on the vital question 
discussed on that occasion, which has caused this meet- 
ing. He has stated with an accuracy almost peculiar to 
himselt, and so stated, as, in my opinion, to place almost 
beyond turther controversy, the true doctrines of the 
constitudion. He has stated, aot notions too loose and 
irregular to be called even a theory—not ideas struck 
out by the feeling of present inconvenience or supposed 
mal-administration—not suggestions of expediency, or 
evasions of fair and straight-forward construction, but 
elementary principles, clear and sound distinetions, and 
indispensable wuths. 1 am sure, gentlemen, that | 
speak your sentiments, as well as my own, when I say, 
that for making public so clearly and distinetly as he has 
done, his own opinions on these vital questions of con- 
stitutional law, Mr. Madison has founded a new and 
strong claim on the gratitude of a grateful country. 
You will think with me, that at his advanced age and in 
the enjoyment of general respect and approbation, for a 
long career of public services, it was an act of distin- 
guished patriotism, when he saw notions promulgated 
aml maintained, which he deemed unsound and danger. 


‘The recorded votes and} seale, come what, come might. 
debates of those times, show his active and efficient | 


I am sure, gentlemen, 
it cannot be doubted—the manifestation is clear—that 
‘the country feels gratetully the force of this new obli- 
gation. 

Gentlemen, what L have said of the benefits of the 
constitution to your citv, might be said, with little 
change, in every other part of the country. Its benefits 
are not exclusive. What has it left undone, which any 
government could do, for the whole country? In what 
condition has it placed us? Where do we now stand? 
Are we elevated or degraded by its operation? What 
is our condition under its influence, at the very moment 
when some talk of arresting its power and breaking 
its unity? Do we not feel ourselves on an emi- 
nence? Do we not challenge the respect of the 
whole world? What has piaced us thus high?— 
What has given us this just pride? What else is it, but 
the unrestrained and free operation of that same federal 
constitution which it has been proposed now to hamper, 
and inanacle, and nullify? Who is there among us, 
that should find himself on any spot of earth, where hu- 
man beings exist, and where the existence of other na- 
tions is known, that would not be proud to say, | am an 
American? 1 ama countryman of Washington? [am 
a citizen of that republic which, although it has suddenly 
sprung up, yet there are none on the globe who have 
ears to hear and lave not heard of it—who have eyes to 
see, and have notread of it—who know any thing and yet 
do not know of its existence and its glory? And, gen- 
tlemen, let me now reverse the picture. Let me ask 
who there is among us, if he were to be found to-mor- 
row in one of the civilized countries of Europe, and 
were there to learn that this goodly form of government 
had been overthrown—that the Uuited States were no 
longer united—that a death-blow had been struck upon 
their bond of union—that they themselves had destroyed 
their chief good and their chief honor, who is there, 
whose heart would not sink within him? Who is there 
who would not cover his face for very shame. 

At this very moment, gentlemen, our country is a 
general refuge for the distressed and the persecuted ot 
other nations. Whoever isin affliction from political 
occurrences in h:s own country, looks here for shelter. 
Whether he be a republican, flying from the oppression 
of thrones—or whether he be monarch or monarchist, 
fying from thrones that crumble and fall under or 
around him—he feels equal assurance, that if he got 
foot-hold on our soil, his person is safe, and his rights 
will be respected, 

And who will venture to say, that in any government, 
now existing in the world, there is greater security for 
persons or property than in the United States? We 
have tricd these popular institutions in times of great 
excitement and commotion; they have stood substan- 
tially firm and steady, while the fountains of the great 
political deep have been elsewhere broken up; while 
thrones, resting en ages of proscription, have tottered 
and fallen; and while, in other countries, the earth- 
quake of unrestrained popular commotion has swallowed 
up alllaw, and all liberty, and all right together. Our 
government has been tried in peace, and it has been 
tried in war; and has proved itselt fittor both. It has 
been assailed from without, and successfully resisted the 
shock; it has been disturb-d within, and has effectually 
quieted the disturbance, It can stand trial—it can stand 
ussault—it can stand adversity—it can stand every 
thing, but the marring of its own beauty, and the weaken- 
ing of its own strength. It can stand every thing, but 
the effects of our own rashness, and our own folly. It 
can stand every thing, but disorganization, disunion, and 
nullification. 

It is a striking fact, and as true as it is striking, that at 
this very moment, among ali the principal civilized states 
of the world, that government is invst secure against the 
danger of popular commotion, which is. itself entirely 
popular. It seems, indeed, that the submission of every 
thing te the public will, under constitutional restraints, 
imposed by the people themselves, furnishes, itselt, se- 
curity that, that will desire nothing wrong. 

Certain it is, that popular constitutional liberty, as we 
enjoy it, appears, in the present state of the world, as 
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sure and stable a basis for government to rest upon, as 
any government of enlightened states can find, or does 
find. Certain it is, that in these times of so much popu- 
Jar knowledge, and so much popular activity, those 
governments which do not admit the people to partake 
in their administration, but keep the people under and 
beneath, sit on materials for an explosion, which may 


take place at any moment, and blow them into a thou- 
sand atoms. 


Gentlemen, let any man who would degrade and en- 
feeble the national constitution—let any man who would 
nullify its laws, stand forth and tell us what he would 
wish. What does he propose? Whatever he may be, 
and whatever substitute he may hold forth, 1 am sure 
the people of this country will decline his kind inter- 
ference, and hold on by the constitution which they pos- 
sess. Any one who would willingly destroy it, L rejoice 
to know would be looked upon with abhorrence. It is 
deeply entrenched in the regards of the people. Doubt- 
less, it may be underminded by artful and long con- 
tinued hostility, it may be imperceptibly weakened by 
secret attack; it may be insidiously shorn of its powers 
by slow degrees; the public vigilance may be lulled and 
when it awakes, it may find the constitution frittered 
away. In these modes, or some of them doubtless, it is 
possible that the union of the states may be dissolved. 

But if the general attention of the people be kept 
alive—if they see the intended mischief before it is ef- 
fected, they will effectually prevent it by their own sov- 
ereign power. They will interpose themselves between 
the meditated blow, and the object of their regard and 
attachment. Gentlemen, next to the controlling authori- 
ty of the people themselves, the preservation of the 
government is mainly committed to those who adminis- 
ter it. Ifconducted in wisdom, it cannot but stand strong. 
Nis genuine original spirit is a patriotic, liberal, and 
generous spirit: a spirit of conciliation, of modera- 
tion, of candor, and charity: a spirit of friendship, and 
not a spirit of hostility, with the states: a spirit, careful, 
not to exceed, and equally careful not to relinquish its 
just powers. While no interest can or ought to feel 
itself shut out from the benefits of the constitution, none 
should consider those benefits as exclusively its own, 
The interests of all must be connected, and reconciled, 
and provided for, as tar as possible, that all may per- 
ceive the bencfits of a united government. 


Among other things we are to remember that, since 
the adoption of the constitution new states have arisen, 
possessing already an immense population, spreading 
und thickening over vast regions which were a wil- 
derness when the constitution was adopted. ‘Those 
states are not like New York, directly connected with 
maritime commerce. They are entirely sgricultural, 
and need markets for consumption, and ag@cess to those 
markets. It is the duty of the government to bring the 
interests of these new states into the anion and incor- 
porate them closely in the family compact. Gentlemen, 
it is not impracticable to reconcile these various interests 
and so to administer the government as to make it 
useful to all. It was never easier to administer the go- 
vernment than itis now. We are beset with none, or 
with few, of its original difficulties: and it isa time of 
great general prosperity and happiness. Shall we ad- 
mit ourselves incompetent to carry on the government, 
so as to be satisfactory to the whole country? Shall we 
admit that there has so little descended to us of the 
wisdom and prudence of our fathers? If the govern- 
ment could be administered in Washington’s time, when 
it was yet new, when the country was heavily in debt, 
when toreign relations were threatening, and when Jn- 
dian wars pressed on the frontiers, can it not be admi- 
nistered now? Let us not acknowledge ourselves so 
unequal to our duties, 


Gentlemen, on the occasion referred to, it became 
necessary to consider the judicial power, and its pro- 
per functions under the constitution. In every free and 
balanced government, this is a most essential and impor- 
tant power.—Indeed, I think it is a remark of Mr. 
Hume, that the administration of justice seems to be 
the leading object of stitutions of government; the le- 
gislatures assemble, that armies are embodied, that both 
war and peace are made, with a sort of ultimate refe- 




















rence to the proper administration of laws, and the ju- 
dicial protection of private rights. The judicial power 
comes home to every man. {If the legislature passes 
incorrect or unjust general laws, its members bear the 
evil as well as others, But judicature acts on individu- 
als. It touches every private right, every private inte- 
rest, and almost every private teeling. What we pos- 
sess is hardly fit to be called our own, unless we feel 
secure in its possession; and this security, this feeling 
of perfect safety, cannot exist under a wicked, or even 
under a weak and ignorant administration of the laws, 
There is no happiness, there is no liberty, there is no 
enjoyment of life, unless a man can say when he rises 
in the morning, I shall be subject to the decision of no 
unjust judge to-day. 

Bat, gentlemen, the judicial department under the 
constitution of the United States, possesses still higher 
duties. It is true that it may be called on, and is ocea- 
sionally called on to decide questions, which are, in one 
sense, of « political nature. ‘The general and state go- 
vernments, both established by the people, are establish- 
ed for different purposes, and with different powers, 
Between those powers, questions may arise, and who 
shall decide them? Some provision tor this end is ab- 
solutely necessary.—Whiat shall it be? ‘This was the 
question before the convention; and various schemes 
were suggested, It was foreseen, that the states might 
inadvertently pass laws, inconsistent with the constitu- 
tion of the United States, or with acts of congress. At 
least, laws might be passed, which would be charged 
with such inconsistency. How should these questions 
be disposed of? Where shall the power of judging, in 
cases of alleged interference, be lodged? One sugges- 
tion, in the convention, was to make it an executive 
power, and to lodge it in the hands of the president, by 
requiring all state laws to be submitted to him, that he 
might negative such as he thought appeared repugnant 
to the general constitution. This idea, perhaps, may 
have been borrowed from the power exercised by the 
crown, over the laws of the colonies. It would evi- 
dently have been not only an inconvenient and trouble- 
some proceeding, but dangerous, also, to the powers of 
the states. It was not pressed. It was thought wiser 
and safer, on the whole, to require state legislatures 
and state judges to take an oath to support the constitu. 
tion of the United States, and then leave the states at 
liberty to pass whatever laws they pleased and if inter- 
ference, in points of fact, should arise, to refer the ques- 
tion to judicial decision. ‘To this end, the judicial pow- 
er, under the constitution of the United States, was made 
co-extensive with the legislative power. It was extend- 
ed to all cases arising under the constitution aud the 
laws of congress. ‘The judiciary became thus possess- 
ed of the authority of deciding, in the last resort, in all 
cases of alleged interference, between state laws and 
the constitution, and Jaws of congress. 

Gentlemen—This is the actual constitution—This the 
law of the land. ‘There may be those, who think it un. 
necessary, or who would prefer a different mode of de- 
ciding such questions, But this is the established mode, 
and till it be altered, the courts can no more decline 
their duty, on these occasions, than on other occasions. 
But, gentlemen, can any reasonable man doubt the. ex- 
pediency of this provision, or suggest a better? Is it not 
absolutely essential to the peace of the country, that this 
power should exist somewhere? Where can it exist, 
better than where it now does exist? The national ju- 
diciary is the common tribunal of the whole country. 
it is organised, by the common authority, and its places 
filled by the common agent. This isa plain and practi- 
cal provision, It was framed by no bunglers, nor by any 
wild theorists. And whocan say, that it has failed? Who 
can find substantial fault, with its operation, or its results? 
The great question is, whether we shall, provide for 
the peaceable decision of eases of collision, Shall they 
be decided by law or by force? Shall the decisions be 
decisions of peace, or decisions of war? 

On the occasion referred to, the proposition contended 
for, was that every state, under certain supposed exi- 
gencies, and in certain supposed cases, might decide for 
itself, and act for itself, and oppose its own force to the 
execution of the laws. By whatargument, do you ima- 
gine, genticmen, it was, that such a proposition was 
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maintained? [ should call it metaphysical, and subtle; 
but these terms would imply at least ingenuity, and some 
degree of plausibility; whereas the argument appears to 
me plain assumption, mere perverse construction of 
plain language, in the body of the constitution itself. 
AsI understand it, ‘when put forth in its revised and 
most authentic shape’ it is this: that the constitution 
provides that, any amendments may be made to it, which 
shall be agreed to by three-fourths of the states; there 
is, therefore, to be nothing in the constitution to which 
three-fourths of the states have not agreed. All this is 
true; but then comes this inference, viz: that when one 
state denies the constitutionality of any law of congress, 
she may arrest its execution as to herselt, and keep it 
arrested, till the states can all be consulted, by their con- 
ventions, and three-fourths of them shall have decided 
that the law is constitutional. Indeed the inference is 
still stranger than this; for state conventions have no au- 
thority to construe the constitution, though they have 
authority to amend it; therefore the argument must 
prove, if it prove any thing, that when any one state 
denies that any particular power is included in the 
constitution, it is to be considered as not included, and 
cannot be found there, till three-fourths of the states 
agree to insert it. In short, the result of the whole is, 
that though it requires three-fourths of the states to in- 
sert any thing into the constitution, yet any one state 
can strike any thing out of it. For the power to strike 
out, and the power of deciding, without appeal, upon 
the construction of what is already in, are substantially 
and practically the same. 

And, gentlemen, what a spectacle we have exhibited, 
under the actual operation of notions like these? At 
the very moment when our government was quoted, 
praised, and commended all over the world; when the 
friends of republican liberty, every where, were gazing 
at it with delight, and were in perfect admiration at the 
harmony of its movements, one state steps forth, and by 
the power of nullification, breaks up the whole system, 
and scatters the bright chain of the union, into as many 
sundered links as there are sep rate states! 

Seeing the true grounds of the constitution thus at- 
tacked, I raised my voice in its favor, L must confess, 
with no preparation, or previous intention, Lean hardly 
say that | embarked in the contest from a sense of duty. 
It was an instantaneous impulse of inclination, not acting 
against duty, L trust, but hardly waiting for its sugges- 
tion. J felt it to be a contest for the integrity of the con- 
stitution; and I wasready to enter into it, not thinking, 
or caring, personally, how I might come out. 

Gentlemen, | have true pleasure in saying that [ trust 
the crisis has, in some measure passed by. The doc- 
trines of nullification have received a severe and stern 
rebuke from public opinion. ‘he general reprobation of 
the country has been cast upon them. Recent expres- 
sions of the most numerous branch of the national legis- 
lature are decisive and imposing. Every where, the ge- 
neral tone of public feeling is for the constitution. 
While much will be yielded, every thing, almost, but 
the integrity of the constitution, and the essential inte- 
rests of the country, to the cause of mutual harmony, 
and mutual conciliation, no ground can be granted, not 
an inch, to menace and bluster. Indeed menace, and 
bluster, and the putting forth of daring unconstitutional 
doctrines, are, at this very moment, the chief obstacles 
to mutual harmony, and satisfactory accommodation. 
Men cannot well reason, and confer, and take counsel 
together about the discreet exercise of a power, with 
those who deny that any such power rightfully exists, 
and who threaten to blow up the whole constitution, if 
they cannot otherwise get rid of its operation. Itis mat- 
ter of sincere gratification, gentlemen, that the voice of 
this great state has been so clear and strong, and her 
vote, all but unanimous, on the mest interesting of these 
occasions, in the house of representatives. Certainly 
such respect to the union becomes New York. It is 
consistent with her interests and her character. That 
singularly prosperous state—which now is, and is likely 
to continue to be, the greatest link in the chain of the 
union—will ever be, it is to be hoped, the strongest link 
also. The great states which lic in her neighborhood 
agreed with her fully ia this matter. Pennsylvania, | 
believe, was loyal to the union, to a man; and Ohio 
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raises her voice, like that of a lion, against whatsoever 
threatens disunion and dismemberment. This harmony 
of sentiment is truly gratifying. tis not to be gainsaid 
that the union of opinion, in this great central mass of 
our population, on this momentous point of the consti- 
tution, augurs well for our future prosperity and secu- 
rity. 

i have said, gentlemen, what I verity believe to be 
true: that there is no danger to the union from open and 
avowed attacks on its essential principles, Nothing is to 
be feared from those who will march up boldly to their 
own propositions, and tell us that they mean to annihi- 
late powers exercised by congress. But, certainly, 
there are no dangers to the constitution, and we ought 
not to shut our eyes to them. We know the importance 
of a firm and intelligent judiciary; but how shall we se- 
cure the continuance of a firm and intelligent judiciary? 
Gentlemen, the judiciary is in the appointment of the 
executive power. It cannot continue or renew itself. 
Its vacancies are to be filled in the ordinary modes of ex- 
ecutive appointment. If the time shall ever come, which 
Heaven avert! when men shall be placed in the supreme 
tribunal of the country, who entertain opinions hostile 
to the just powers of the constitution, we shall then be 
visited by an evil, defying allremedy. Our case will be 
‘past surgery.’ From that moment the constitution Is at 





anend. Ifthey who are appointed to defend the castle, 
shall betray it, woe betide those within! If} live to see 
that day come, I shall despair of the country. I shall be 
prepared to give it back to all its former afflictions, in 
the days of the confederation. 1 know no security, gen- 
tlemen, against the possibility of this evil, but an awa- 
kened public vigilance. I know no safety, but in that 
state of public opinion which shall lead it to rebuke and 











put down every attempt, either to gratify party, by judi- 
cial appointments, or to dilute the constitution, by creat- 
ing a court which shall construe away its provisions, If 
members of congress betray their trust, the people will 
find it out, before they are ruined. If the president 
sliould, at any time, violate his duty, his term of office 
is short, and popular elections may supply a seasonable 
remedy. But the judges of the supreme court possess, 
for very good reasons, an independent tenure of office. 
No election reaches them. If, with this tenure, they 
betray their trust, Heaven save us! Let us hope tor 
better results. ‘The past, certainly, may encourage us, 
Let us hope that we shall never see the time, when 
there shall exist such an awkward posture of affairs, as 
thatthe government shall be found in opposition to the 
constitution, and when the guardians of the union shall 
become its betrayers. 

Gentlemen, our country stands, at the present time, 
on commanding ground. Older nations, with different 
systems of government, may be somewhat slow to ac- 
knowledge all that jusUy belongs to us. Bat we may 
feel, without vanity, that America is doing her part, in 
the great work of improving human affairs. ‘here are 
two principles, gentlemen, strictly and purely Ameri- 
can, which are now likely to overrun the civilized world, 
Indeed they seem the necessary result of the progress 
of civilization and knowledge. ‘These are, first, popu- 
lar governments, restrained by written constitutions; 
and, secondly, universal education. Popular govern- 
ments and general education, acting und re-acting, mu- 
tually producing, and reproducing each other, are the 
mighty agencies which, in our days, appear to be ex- 








citing, stimulating, and changing civilized societies. — 
Man every where is now found demanding a participa- 
tion in government—and he will not be refused~—and he 
demands knowledge as necessary to self-government. 
On the basis of these two principles, liberty »nd know- 
ledge, our own American systems rest. Thus far we 
have not been disappointed in their results. Our exist- 
ing institutions, raised on these foundations, have cvn- 
ferred on us almost unmixed happiness. Do we hope 
to better our condition by change? When we shall 
have nullified the present constitution, what are we to 
receive in its place? As fathers, do we wish for our 
children better government, or better laws? As mem- 
bers of society, as lovers of our country, is there any 
thing we can desire for it better than that, as ages and 
centuries roll over it, it may possess the same invalua- 





ble institutions which it now enjoys’? For my part geu- 
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tlemen, I can only say, that 1 desire to thank the bene- 
ficent author of all good, for being born where I was 
born, and when { was born, that the portion of human 
existence, allotted to me, has been meted out to me in 
this goodly land, and at this interesting period, I re- 
joice that L have lived to see so much developement of 
truth—so much progress of Jiberty—so much diffusion 
of virtue aud happiness. And through good report, 
and evil report, it will be my consolation to be a citizen 
of a republic, unequalled in the annals of the world, 
for the freedom of its institutions, its high prosperity, 
and the prospects of good which yet lie before it. 
Our course, gentlemen, is onward, straight onward, 
and forward, Let us not turn to the right liand; nor to 
the left. Our path is marked out for us, clear, plain, 
bright, distinctly defined, like the milky way across the 
heavens. If we are truc to our eountry, in our day and 
generation, and those who come after us shall be true to 
it also, assuredly, assuredly, we shall elevate her toa 
pitch of prosperity, and happiness, of honor and power, 
never yet reached by any nation beneath the sun, 

Gentlemen, before L resume my seat, a highly grati- 
fying duty remains to be performed, In siguifying your 
sentiments of regard, you have kindly chosen to select 
as your organ of expressing them, the eminent person,* 
near whom [ stand. I feel, L cuunot well say how seu- 
sibly, the manner in which he has seen fit to speak, on 
this occasion. Gentlemen, if 1 may be supposed to 
have made any attainment in the knowledge of constitu- 
tional law, he is among the masters in whose schools | 
have been taught. You see near him a distinguished 
magistrate,t long associated with him in judicial labors, 
which have conferred lasting benefits, and lasting cliarac- 
ter, not only on the state, but on the whole country: 
Gentlemen, Lacknowledge myself much their debtor, 
While yet a youth, unknown, and with lithe expecta- 
tion of becoming known, beyond a very limited circle, 
I have passed days and nights, not of tedious, but of 
happy and grat.fied labor, in the study of the judieature 
of the state of New York, Lam most happy to have 
this opportunity of publicly acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, and of repaying it, so far as it can be repaid, by 
the poor tribute of my profound regard, und most sin- 
cere good wishes, 

Gentlemen, I will no longer detain you, than to pro- 
pose a toast. 

‘The city of New York: herself the noblest eulogy 
on the union of the States.’’ 

The regular toast, respecting the chief justice of the 
United States, was introduced by chancellor Kent, with 
the following remarks: 

‘The toast I have now the honor to propose, naturally 
reminds us how much we owe to that high court which 
administers the supreme law of the land. So long as 
the people of this country shall prefer the government 
of laws to the government of men, the supreme court 
of the United States will remain an object of profound 
veneration. It is the best asylum of persecuted rights; 
we can create none better, aud if ever the liberties ot 
this country are doomed to perish, they will expire in 
the presence of that tribunal. yo 

The present chief justice of that court was distinguish- 
ed by his military conduct in the American war. He 
was afterwards eminent in the councils of peace. Le 
has since presided tor thirty years in the supreme court, 
and sustamed its character with admirable ability. 1 
cannot think of lim nor speak of him without reverence, 
Hlis spotless character, over wlich the hand of time has 
now thrown a mellowed lustre; his long-tried services; 
his mighty mind; his impartial judgment; his indepen- 
dent spirit; his unshaken fortitude; his devotion to his 
duty, have secured to him a name as immortal as the 
laws and the constitution of his country. 

Judge Spencer, on being called on for a toast, return- 
ed his sincere thanks for the houor that had been con- 
ferred upon him. Lf, he said, it had been his good tor- 
tune, during a pretty long career ot judicial service, to 
add any thing to the strength of the judiciary, he had 
peen amply rewarded in the good opinion entertained by 
his fellow citizens. It had been lis fortune to change 
* Chancellor Kent, the presiding oflicer, 
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his character from a judicial officer to become the re- 
presentative of the people in congress for two terms, 
during which period an attempt had been made to de- 
stroy the federal court, by an increase of its members, 
under the idea that the west required these additional 
members. Ile had given his feeble efforts to arrest and 
defeat so dangerous a practice, and had had the satisfaction 
of seeing that the project dropped, and at the last ses. 
sion was not taken up. He said he had also had the 
satisfaction during the past session of recording his yote 
against the report of the committee on the judiciary, 
which he considered in fact a repeal of that branch of 
the government, and, he was happy to say, was rejected 
before it reached a second reading. Tle said he felt 
proud in calling their distinguished guest his triend—he 
had had the high enjoyment of witnessing his mighty 
effort in defence of the principles of the constitution, 
and he could say with truth that it surpassed all reports 
that had ever been given of it, and the individual who 
had called forth his denunciation had retired complete- 
ly vanquished, ‘That discussion, which had been spread 
before the people, had done more, in his opinion, to se- 
cure the stability of the government than any event that 
had ever happened. He closed by offering the follow. 
ing toast: 

By judge Spencer.—The memory of those statesmen 
who tormed the judiciary of 789: ‘Fhe key-stone and mo- 
hument of our country’s prosperity. 

Alter the toast—*The exiles of South America: may 
our country afford them an asylum until their own al- 
fords them a home”’—Mr. Mosquera, the ex-president 
of Colombia rose and said: 

Gentlemen—I am sorry that I am not sufficiently con- 
versant with the English language to express my feehngs 
on this occasion; but they prompt me to address you in 
the best terms lL can command. As an American, and 
as an individual of the human family, l see with the sin- 
cerest satisfaction, that Providence has been pleased to 
give this happy land to one united people, who may 
certainly be proud of the names ot their great men, and 
particularly of those of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, as 
the heavenly supporters of the union, 

May it please the Almighty that the welfare and hap- 
piness of this union may always have such good and en- 
lightened advocates as the hon. Daniel Webster. 








“MANIFESTO OF THE NULLIFIERS,’* 
From ‘the Southern Times’? of March 16, 1831, 
THE LATE SESSION OF CONGRESS, 

During the memorable canvass of Jast summer, in fa- 
vor of convention, among the most prominent of the 
arguments used to allay our excitement and induce us 
to delay the measure, was that the first session of the 
late congress had, at its close, evinced a disposition to 
lighten our burdens and restore the constitution, and 
that the session, which is now just over, might confi- 
dently be looked to, to realise any expectations which 
this apparent disposition might create. It is unwise and 
rash, said many of our leading mea, to take the remedy 
in our own hands while this reasonsble hope exists.— 
Pause—the good feelings of Jackson towards the south— 
the firmness of his triendship—the mdependence of 
his course—his desire of reftorm—the weight of his po- 
pularity—the returning sense of justice in the majority 
of congress, and the redeeming spirit of the times, all 
admonish us to wait the issue of another session. Let 
that pass and if our condition is not bettered, we are 
with you. We will all unite and make a ‘‘pull togeth- 
er’ tor the preservation of the constitution and our li- 
berly. ‘his was the language of those who cisdained 
to be called submissionists—and it prevailed among the 
people. For ourseives, though we could not doubt the 
sincerity of many by whom it was used, we put no faith 
in it, nor did many of the most decided of the conven- 
tion party. But it prevailed among the people, and a 
convention was not gailed, Let the proceedings of the 
late session now be canvassed before the same people, 





* This ttle was given to the article by the editors of 
the **Nationa] Intelligencer” and is a good one. ‘They 
also inmate, and we think correctly, that it is the pro- 
duction of a member of congress——possibly, it is that of 
a small ‘‘combination,”’ 
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that they may see what has been gained, and whether 
they have not a right now to claim the support of their 
counsellors, in defending themselves against the ruin- 
ous and unmitigated usurpations of the general govern- 
meut, 

The session opened with a message from the presi- 
dent, in which, as the London Morning Chronicle very 
aptly remarks, ‘the seemed to wish to avoid giving tri- 
umph or ascendancy to any principle.” It recognised 
the constitutionality of the tariff to the fullest extent, 
and recommensled in general terms, some trivial modi- 
fications. All expectation ot relief from Jackson fell 
to the ground, as soon as this message was read and un- 
derstood, and subsequent events have fully confirmed 
the impressions which it produced at first. Indeed cir- 
cumstances are daily developing themselves, which 
show, that whatever may have been gen. Jackson’s ori- 
ginal good feelings for the south, the sources of them 
have become poisencd, and that influences are at work, 
to wean him from his southern friends, his first and 
warmest friends, and decoy him into the support of in- 
terests as deeply at war with ours, as with the princi- 
ples of our government. We speak of the controversy 
with Mr. Calhoun, and the proscription of the nallifi- 
cation party—events which are totally disconnected with 
each other, yet both evineing a feeling of hostility to 
southern politics and southern men, very far from flat- 
tering to any hopes of the redress of southern wrongs, 
through his intervention. ‘They do more: they show to 
the American people that the great principles of the con- 
stitution do not constitute the guides, or occupy so much 
the attention of this administration, as the putting down 
and setting up, of men and parties. 

The proceedings of congress, while they furnish to 
the anxious reviewer nothing that can be called a retor- 
mation, give abundant testimony that all future reliance 
either upon the justice of that body, or the redeeming 
spirit of the times, is as totally fallacious, as experience 
proves that of the past tohave been. All the great out- 
works of the usurpations of the federal government 
have been attacked with a zeal and vigour—a hardihood 
of courage and array of intellect, combining with it a 
tact, a skill, and a perseverance, not surpassed in the 
annals of parliamentary history. Driven trom the ram- 
parts, they have rallied and returned with renewed 
torce; repulsed at one point, they have concentrated on 
another, until at length baffled in every attempt—beaten, 
broken, utterly routed, the friends of ‘‘liberty, consti- 
tution, union,” have beeu compelled to abandon the as- 
sault,and retire dispirited from the field of battle. 

The campaign commenced with ihe attack of Mr, 
Wayne on the United States Bank. He only moved to 
refer a part of the president’s message, inimical to this 
institution, to a select committee, and although this was 
a courtesy rarely, if ever refused to a president, and 
the motion commanded the support of the administra- 
tion, it was rejected indignantly by a vote of 108 to 67, 
‘The question of the bank—that great financial monster 
which, if permitted to exist, must inevitably devour our 
liberties, was heard no more in the house of represen- 
tatives. In the senate, Mr. Benton revived it, after 
two-thirds of the session had passed away, and asked 
leave to introduce a resolution that the charter of the 
bank should not be renewed after its expiration in 1835, 
which, after one of the ablest and most unanswerable 
arguments ever heard on any floor, was promptly re- 
jected Ly a vote of 23 to 20. The bank stands now as 
secure as it ever did, and the whole of its tremendous 
influence is at work, circulating McDuflie’s reports— 
procuring reviews and pamphlets to be written, succor- 
ing distressed states, and brow-beating refractory ones, 
for the purpose of sustaining itself through the ap- 
proaching ordeal of °35. And with its immense power, 
there is too much reason to believe that it is saddled 
upon us inevitably, and forever. 

The second charge was lead by Mr. Haynes against 
the tariff. He introduced a motion that the committee 
of ways and means be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of reducing the duty on sugar, and the house 
refused to consider it by a majority of 16 votes. The 
proposition was renewed the next day by Mr. Barringer, 
who included in it bar iron, coarse wool and woollens, 


and cotton bagging. The house refused to eonsider this 
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motion by the increased majority of 38. These mo- 
tions, it will be recollected, the house did not reject simp- 
ly, but to express their perfect contempt of them, refus- 
ed to consider. ‘The plan of attacking the tariff in detail, 
so much vaunted last summer, was thus exploded at 
once! lt was some time after, that Mr. Haynes made a 
third attack on sugar, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
the consideration of his resolution by a vote of 89 to 85— 
a majority of four, in the absence of thirty-nine mem- 
bers. It was not, however, until near the close of the 
session, that it was brought before the house, and then 
Mr. White occupied the time allotted to such discus- 
sions every day until the adjournment, in opposition to 
the resolution. In the senate, the repeal of the sugar 
duty was referred to the committee of manufactures, and 
Mr. Dickerson made a report recommending the in- 
definite postponement of the subject. The report was 
laid on the table, and there ended the matter. We 
were confidently told last summer, that the sugar duty 
would go by the board this session, and here is the his- 
tory of as lamentable a failure as has ever been record- 
ed. Will false prophets—no, we will not call them so, 
for many have been honestly deluded—will our too san- 
guine friends attempt by any ingenuity, to excuse this 
gross outrage, not only on our rights, but on our feel- 
ings? Or can they any longer cry out “patience?” Will 
they say in another session this duty will be taken off? 
We believe it will. ‘The moment the real monopolizing 
party, who go for protecting nothing but their own ma- 
nufactures and the raw materials necessary for them, are 
streng enough, they will discard every article the duty 
on which they have to pay in common with the south, 
and leave naked and bald the hideous machine by which 
we are to be crushed.—All other attacks upon the tariff 
have met with the same fate. General Smith’s bill for 
the gradual melioration of the system, bad as it was, re- 
ceived no courtesy, and Mr. Haynes’ report in favor of 
lowering the duty on iron, though it recommended no 
present movement, came to the light clogged with a 
counter report from the minority—(one man), and fell 
heavily upon the table. ‘The propositions just Jaid upon 
the table by Mr. Benton for consideration next session, 
for the reduction of certain duties after the payment of 
the public debt, amount tu ‘‘vox et preterea nihil.” If 
ever they are called up again, it will only be to make 
more permanent arrangement for their repose. But have 
the tariff party done nothing more than maintain their 
ground with firm and scornful defiance? Look at the 
report of the committee on manufactures. It boldly 
assumes the ground that any modification of the duties 
whatever is inexpedient. It attributes the prosperity of 
the country (north of the Potomac?) entirely to the tariff; 
and warning its friends of the efforts making to cut it up 
in detail, admonishes them that the great interests of 
the country should hold a “generous communion” with 
each other, and by making ‘‘mutual concessions,” unite 
in the “common cause” of sustaining the protecting sys- 
tem. This is certainly cheering.—lt is the reternin 
sense of justice—the redeeming spirit of which we have 
heard so much.—Barter and traffie in principles and 
rights, in market overt—a diabolical conspiracy against 
the liberties of the nation, and the property of a portion 
of the citizens formed in the capitol, in open day—be- 
fore the eyes of the people. Shall webe told to bear 
with it?) Nor is this all: as if to place an hermetic seal 
upon all delusive hopes, by convincing as that they have 
gone as far as they intend to go in the way of repeal, 
they have stopped in their course, and resolved, if not 
to retrace their steps, at all events to remain where they 
are. A bill was reported by the committee ov manu- 
factures, to continue the duty on salt, which had, by the 
act of the session before the last, fallen five cents on the 
ist of January last, and is to fall fve more on the first 
of January next, at its present rate of 15 cents a bushel. 
So far from gaining any thing against the tariff, this bil) 
provides for an increase of it, a repeal of it, a repeal of 
a part of the very act on which the relief party took their 
stand last summer. ‘This bill was laid upon the table. 
Mr. Mallary, the chairman of the committee on manu- 
factures, voting for its postponement. The report, howe 
ever, was printed; and this was the only object sought 
for the present. Instead of the expectations of the 

ple being realised by some reduction, however small, of 
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the tariff, they find that an effort is making, and will no 
doubt prove successful, to filch back from usa part of 
what we have gained. The bill is a standing menace. 
There it lies, as if to scoff at the pretensions of those 
who would cut up the tariff by piecemeal--a flag of de- 
fiance hung out to show ts that all hope of reconeiliation 
is past, anc to warn us that if any thing is to be done, it 
isnot worth while to mince matters any longer--the time 
has arrived !-—So much for the tariff. 

The veto message of general Jackson has, it cannot 
be denied, checked the progress of that gangrene on 
the body politic—internal improvements, Yet the 
grounds taken in that message evidently show that he 
acts upon no clear and definite principle, and will leave 
to his successor no established landmark by which to be 
, eal in his administration. Jt forms no precedent 

ased on the essential principles of the constitution, but 
only goes to build up a custom founded on the will of 
the president, sustained by reasons as vague and oracu- 
lar as ever came from the lips of power. It has been 
truly said by one of the most subservient of parasites, 
‘tthe snake is only scotched—not killed.”? The bold- 
ness with which new schemes of internal improvement 
have been pressed—the national road of sixty miles 
long in Illinois—the extension of the Cumberland road 
through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois—the clearing out of 
creeks, &e. &c., some of which have succeeded, shew 
that the friends of the system feel by no means daunted 
or hopeless. It will scareely be believed that notwith- 
standing the great and much vaunted reform of the ad- 
ministration, the immense sum of twelve hundred and 
forty thousand dollars, in round numbers, has been ap- 
propriated at this session, for purposes of public im- 
provement, including the sums appropriated for bea- 
cons, buoys, &e., which absorb about five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand of it, leaving six hundred and 
sixty-five thousand for internal improvements. Of this 
sum, one hundred thousand dollars has been appropri- 
ated.to the Cumberland road, which has already cost 
the government nearly $3,000,000, and constitutes now 
an annual sink for the interest, of upwards of $1,650,000 
or more. 25,000 dollars has been appropriated for 
carrying on surveys under the act of 1824. An act 
justly considered as throwing wide the doors for bouni- 
less speculations in this branch of usurpation—which 
has already caused hundreds of thousands to be expend- 
ed in laying out plans for public works, the lowest esti- 
mated expense of which will not be, if executed, not 
less than sixty millions of dollars. Of the balance 
Massachusetts has received, leaving out fractions, 
$41,000; New York $77,000; Pennsylvania $217,000; 
and Ohio is benefitted first and last by the enormous 
expenditure of $235,000. Louisiana receives $18,000; 
North Carolina $25,000; Arkansas $15,000; Florida 

17,000; and this is all that is expended south of the 

Yotomac, Of the sum appropriated for beacons, 
buoys, &e. Maine receives $50,500; Massachusetts 
$14,300; Connecticut $14,800; Rhode Island $3,000; 
New York $12,300; Pennsylvania $11,500; Maryland 
$19,900; Virginia $8,000; North Carolina $12,400; 
Georgia $3,000; Mississippi $14,400; Louisiana $47 ,0U0; 
Florida $17,000; Illinois $5,000; Michigan $20,300; 
Ohio $6,000; and poor South Carolina $2,500. 

Such have been the appropriation of the public money 
for the purposes of public improvement; and in these 
directions has it gone. We repeat it, “the snake is only 
scotched,”’ and scarcely that. But supposing this hand 
of boundless profusion to be cut off from the body politic, 
has the late session given us nothing in its stead? The 
scheme of the distribution of the surplus revenue, so 
warmly recommended in both messages of the presi- 
dent, has been reported on by a committee of the house. 
They modestly submit it to the consideration of the 
states, for the present. Lut will it stop here? We fear 
not. The president is too firmly attached to it—it isa 
child of his own, nursed by himself, and he will not 
abandon it readily. Should it be enforced, the danger- 
ous and ruinous tendency of internal improvement, in 
their worst form, wili be forgotten in the convulsion it 
will bring upon this nation, ‘The enormous pension 
bill which has passed the house, but was not taken up 
in the senate, owing to the press of business and the 
opposition of Mr. Hayne, provides for the disbursement 
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of eight millions of dollars anually, as relief to our ple- 
thoric treasury! What are internal improvements to 
this, and who can say that there is a prospect of a repeal 
of the tariff, from the economy of the goverment, whict; 
after the payment of the public debt, will necessarily 
reduce it? And this bill will finally pass. One, cimost 
the same with it, was lost in the senate last year by a 
“mn vole. So much for internal improvement, 

The federal judiciary, that tremendous engine of fe- 
deral power, has been also attacked by the friends of the 
constitution. The bill of Mr. Davis, providing for the 
repeal of the first and most dangerous inroad on the 
constitution in its favor, supported by a report as con- 
clusive as was ever presented to any deliberative body, 
was promptly and indignantly rejected at its second 
reading by a vote of 137 to 51. The result of the tria} 
of judge Peck, in the senate, which occupied so much of 
the time of eongress, shews too plainly that the feelings 
which sustain this institution im the exercise of its des- 
potic powers, will also shield its officers from the pun- 
ishment due to the most arbritrary, and high-handed 
violations of the rights of the citizens, which have ever 
stained the judicial reeords of any nation. 

From this imperfect review of the proceedings of con- 
gress, it is obvious that the republican cause not only has 
gained nothing during the late session, but has lost much. 
From every assault on the usurpations of the government, 
our friends have been driven back, discomfitted. And 
the bank, the tariff, the federal judiciary, the two for- 
mer in principle and the latter in practice, engines of op- 
pression, which are crushing to the earth the people of 
the south, and annihilating the freedom of the nation, 
stund secure in their strength, and scornful in their de- 
fiance of our puny efforts to impose a check upon them, 
We have not time for further reflections on this all im- 
portant subject, but we put the questions—Has not the 
time arrived for the union of all parties in the state in 
the defence of their rights? Ave not all of those who de- 
Inded the people and themselves with the hope of some 
relief from the late congress now bound to throw them- 
selves into the republican ranks, and join in one last and 
resolute effort to protect the sovereignty of our state 
within her chartered limits? 





CHOCTAW TREATY. 
EXECUTIVE PROCEEDINGS, 
sxctract from so much of the executive journal of the 
senate as relates to the Choctaw treaty. 
Thursday, December 9, 1850. The following mes- 
sage was received from the president of the United 
States, by Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 

Gentlemen: 1 transmit herewith a treaty, concluded 
by commissioners duly authorized on the part of the 
United States with the Choctaw tribes of Indians, which, 
with the explanatory documents, is submitted to the se- 
nate for their advice and consent as to the ratification of 
the same. ANDREW JACKSON. 

December 9, 1850. 

The message, treaty, and documents, were read. 

Ordered, ‘That they be referred to the committee on 
Indian affairs, and that the treaty and documents be 
printed under an injunction of secrecy. : 

Tuesday, December 14, 1830. ‘The foilowing mo- 
tion, submitted by Mr. Poindexter, was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the president of the United States be 
requested to cause to be laid before the senate, copies ot 
any letters or other communieations which may have 
been received at the department of war, from the chiels 
and head men, or any one of them, of the Choctaw tribe 
of Indians, since the treaty entered into by the comm's- 
sioners on the part of the United States, with the tribe 
of Indians, at Dancing Rabbit creek; and that he also 
be requested to inform the senate, from the informa~- 
tion which he may possess on that subject, whether any, 
and if any, what number of Indians belonging to said 
tribe have emigrated to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi since u:e date of said treaty, and whether any re- 
luctance has been manifested by said Indians, or any 
part of them, to emigrate according to the stipulations 
of the treaty: and, also, what number of said tribe hat! 
removed west of the Mississippi according to former 





treaties cntered into with them. 
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Monday, December 20, 1830. ‘The following message 
was received from the president of the United States, by 
Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 

December 20, 1830. 
To the senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the resolation of the senate of the 
14th inst. calling for copies of any letters or other com- 
munications which may have been receivd at the depart- 
ment of war, from the chiefs and head men, or any one 
of them, of the Choctaw tribe of Indians, since the trea- 
ty entered into by the commissioners on the part of 
the United States witt, the tribe of Indians, at Dancing 
Rabbit creek; and also for information showing the 
oumber of Indians belonging to that tribe who have emi- 
grated to the country west of the Mississippi, &c. &c. 
I submit herewith a report from the secretary of war, 
containing the information requested. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

The message and documents were read. 

Ordered, That they be referred to the eommittee on 
indian affairs, and be printed in confidence for the use of 
the senate. 

Monday, January 3, 1831. The following message 
was received from the president of the United States, 
by Mr. Donelson, his secretary: 

January 3, 1831. 
To the senate of the United States: 

Since my message of the 20th of December last, trans- 
mitting to the senate a report from the seeretary of war 
with information requested by the resolution of the se- 
nate of the 14th December, in relation to the treaty 
concluded at Daneing Rabbit creek, with the Choctaw 
indians, | have received the two letters whieh are here- 
with enclosed, containing further information on the 
subject. ANDREW JACKSON. 

a message and the accompanying documcnts were 
read. 

Ordered, That they be referred to the committee on 
Indian affairs, and be printed under an injunction of se- 
crecy, 

Luesday January 4, 1831. Mr. White, from the 
committee on Indian affairs, to whom was referred, on 
the 9th December, the treaty with the Choctaw Indians, 
together with the messages relating thereto of the 20th 
December and the 3d inst. reported the treaty without 
amendment. 

Thursday, February 17,1831. The treaty with the 
Choctaw Indians was read the second time, and consi- 
dered as in committee of the whole. 

On motion by Mr. Poindexter, 

Ordered, That it lie on the table. 

The following motion, submittcd by Mr. Benton, was 
considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the committee on Indian affairs be au- 
thorized to call betore them any persons now in Wash- 
ington city, and take their examinations on oath, rela- 
tive to the country destined tor the use of the Choctaws, 
and other Indians, beyond the Mississippi, and the actu- 
al condition of the Indians who have removed; and re- 
port the said examinations to the senate. 

Saturday, February 19, 1831. Mr. Benton, from 
the committee on Indian affairs, who were authorized by 
the resolution of the senate of the 17th inst. to take de- 
positions relative to the country destined for the use of 
the Indians beyund the Mississippi, submitted the an- 
swers of William Clarke, superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs at St. Louis, to certain interrogatories propounded 
by the committee. 

The document was read. 

The senate resumed, as in committee of the whole 
the consideration of the treaty with the Choctaw Indi- 
ans, and no amendment having been made, it was re- 
ported to the senate. 

Mr. White sabmitted the following resolution, which 
was considered by unanimous consent: 

Resolved, {two thirds of the senators present concur- 
ring), That the senate do advise and consent to the rati- 
fication of the treaty between the United States of Ame- 
rica and the mingoes, chieis, captains, and warriors of 
the Choctaw nation, concluded at Dancing Rabbit creck, 
on the 15th of September, 1850, together with the sup- 
plement thereto, concluded at the same place the 2811) 
of September, 1830. 


| 





A motion was made by Mr. Knighi to amend the re- 
solution by inserting after “that,” in the second line, the 
following: “disavowing the principle asserted by the 
commissioners in the preamble that the president can- 
not protect the Choctaw people in their rights and pos- 
sessions in the state of Mississippi; but on the contrary 
le has full power aud authority, so to do, and with this 
asseveration.”’ 

And, after debate, 

On motion by Mr. Hendricks, it was agreed to recom- 
mit the treaty to the committee of the whole. 

On motion by Mr. Hendricks, to strike out the pre- 
amble to the treaty, the question was put—Shall the 
following words, ‘‘whereas the general assembly of the 
state of Mississippi has extended the laws of said state 
to persons and property. within the chartered limits of 
the same, and the president of the United States has 
said that he cannot protect the Choctaw people from the 
operation of these laws: Now, therefore, that the Choc- 
taws may live under their own laws in peace with the 
United States and the state of Mississippi, they have de- 
termined to sell their lands east of the Mississippi, and 
have accordingly agreed to the following articles of 
treaty”? stand part of the treaty? And it was determin- 
ed in the negative—yeas 11, nays 52. 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

YEAS — Messrs. Benton, Brown, Dadley, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, King, Livingston, ‘Tazewell, 
Whire—tt. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

NAYS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Bibb, Bur- 
net, Chambers, Chase, Dickerson, Foot, Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Iredell, Johnston, Kane, Knight, 
McKinley, Marks, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, Ro- 
binson, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, of Md. 
Smith, of S. C. Sprague, Troup, Tyler, Willey, Wood- 
bury—S2. 

So the motion to strike out the preamble was agreed 
to. 

No farther amendment having been made, the treaty 
was reported to the senate, the question again put, and 
the amendment concurred in. 

Mr. White submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the senators present concur- 
ring), That the senate do advise and consent to the ra- 
tification of the treaty between the United States of Ame- 
rica and the mingoes, chiefs, captains, and warriors, of 
the Choctaw nation, concluded at Dancing Rabbit creek, 
on the 15th of September, 1830, together with the sup- 
plement thereto, concluded at the same place, the 28th 
September, 183, with the exception of the preamble. 

Monday, Feb. 21, 1830. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the treaty with the Choctaw Indians, 
together with the resolution submitted the 19th instant, 
to ratily the same. 

On motion by Mr. Knight to amend the resolution, 
by inserting after the word ‘*That,” in the 2nd line, the 
following words—‘‘disavowing the principle asserted by 
the commissioners in their negotiation, that the president 
cannot protect the Choctaw people in their property, 
rights and possessions, in the state of Mississippi’’—it 
wus determined in the negative—yeas 19, nays 25. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

YEAS--Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, 
Chase, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, John- 
ston, Knight, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Sprague, Willey—-19. 

Those who yoted in the negative are-- 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Ire- 
dell, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, Poindexter, 
Robinson, Sanford, Smith, of Md. Smith, of 8S. C. Taze- 
well, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury—25. 

On the question to agree to the resolution, it was de- 
termined in the affirmative—ycas 33, nays 12. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

YEAS—Messrs. Beli, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chase, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ejilis, Forsyth, Grunds, Hayne, 
Hendricks, Holmes, Iredell, Johnston, Kane, King, 
Knight, Livingston, McKinley, Poindexter, Robbins 
Robinson, Ruggles, Sanford, Smith, of Md. Smith, of 
S. C. Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, Willey, Wood- 
bury—SS. 
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Those who voted in the negative are— 

NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Burnet, Chambers, Clay- 
ton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Sey- 
mour, Silsbee, Sprague—12. 

Ordered, ‘That the secretary lay this resolution before 
the president of the United States, 

{The motion made by Mr. Hendricks, to strike out 
the preamble to the treaty, is a solemn protest against 
certain doctrines lately advanced in respect to the In- 
dians. The senate 32 to 11, would not admit the right 
of Mississippi to extend her laws over them, nor that 
the United States “cannot protect the Choctaw people 
Jrom the operation of these laws.’?| 

The following article from the ‘‘ Vational Intelligencer”’ 
is highly interesting— : 

lt has been suggested that those members of the se- 
nate opposed to the administration, who voted for the 
Choctaw treaty, have sanctioned the doctrines of the ad- 
ministration in regard tothe Indians. On the contrary, 
it will be seen from the extract from the executive jour- 
nal, that they have put on record a solemn protest against 
those doctrines. ‘The condition of the Choctaws, as 
they understand it, is this: The state of Mississippi had 
extended its laws over this nation, and incorporated 
them with their citizens; that is, compelled them to be 
citizens or subjects. ‘Yo this the Indians never would 
submit, and claimed the protection of treaties and the 
Jaws ofthe United States. 
constitutionality of these jaws and treaties, refused to 
execute them against the laws ofthat state. The senate, 
if it had the will had no power, to compel the president 
to execute these laws, The Indians were doomed to 
submission or banishment. ‘To have refused to ratify 
this treaty, then, would have left them at the disposition 
of a state determined to get rid of them, and with no 
place provided for their retreat, nor means of subsis- 
tence until they could find a home beyond the reach of 
the white man. ‘They thought, in a word, that it would 
have been cruel to protect the Indians to their own de- 
struction. 

lt is well understood that those senators of the mi- 
nority who voted for the ratification of the treaty, or 
several of them, condemned in strong language, the course 
of measures by which this noble race were brought to 
ithe brink of ruia; for such they considered the situation 
of the Choetaws to be, though they have been dealt with 
much more considerately and kindly than the Cherokees 
are supposed by some to have been, But they saw that 
this course had placed these Indians in a thraldom from 
which the senate could not extricate them; that go they 
must—go they would, without knowing where, rather 
than submit to the laws of the state, against which the 
president had declined to protect them. It was then 
thought by those who voted for the ratification of the 
treaty, to be due to the Indians—it was due to humani- 
ty—io approve the treaty, and give them a home, and 
furnish them the means of enjoying it. 

Such is the exposition which, in conversation, we have 
received of the views of the senators who yoted for the 
ratification of the Choctaw treaty, 





CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS. 

[Made the 10th February, 1802, and committed to a 
committee of the whole house on Monday next|— 
Report of the committee of commerce and manufactures, 

on the memorials and petitions of sundry manufac- 

turers of gun-powder, of hats, of types, of brushes, 
and of stone ware within the United States, referred 
during the present session. 

That in the opinion of your committee, such manu- 
factures as are obviously capable of affording to the 
Dnited States an adequate supply of their several and 
respective objects, ought to be promoted by the aid of 
government. ‘Two modes of administering this aid have 
presented themselves to your committee: the one, to 
permit free of duty, the importation of such gross arti- 
cles as are essential to those manufactures, the other, to 
impose higher duties on such articles on importation, as 
can be supplied by our own citizens to advantage.— 
‘Phat at the present juncture, our infant manufactures 


——= 
ment. Exempt as the foreign manafactures will now be 
trom the charges of war-freight or war-insurance, the 
manufacturing interest of the United States will not be 
capable of entering into a competition with them on 
equal terms, without the friendly interposition of go- 
vernment. The committee therefore recommend the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the following articles, in addition to 
those already free, be admitted free of duty on impor- 
tation, viz: burr-stones, unwrought-bristles—regulus of 
antimony,—salt-petre, sulphur and rags. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to impose a duty, in fu- 
ture of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, on fur hats, 
brushes, stone ware, printing types, saddles, cannon 
balls, glass bottles, and glass ware of all kinds—on gun 
powder, five cents per 1b; on glue, three cents per pound; 
on tarred cordage, two cents per pound; on untarred 
cordage or yarns, two cents and a half per pound; on 
soap, three cents per pound; on candles of tallow, three 
cents per pound; on window glass ten by twelve, or 
under, two dollars per hundred feet; on all above that 
size, three dolJars per hundred feet; on anchors, two 
cents per pound; on spikes and bolts of iron, two cents 
per pound; on cut, slit or rolled iron, one cent per 
pound. 

Resolved, That in future, there be imposed a duty on 
importation from any foreign nation, of one dollar per 
barrel on all pickled fish, and one dollar per quintal on 


The president, denying the | all dried fish. 


A true copy. 
Attest, MATTHEW ST. Ci.AIR CLARKE, 


clerk of the house of representatives. 
February 15, 1831. 


Made the 18th February 1802, and referred to the 
committee of the whole house, to whom was committed 
on the tenth inst., the report of the committee of com- 
merce and manufactures on the memorials and petitions 
of sundry manufacturers of gun powder, of hats, of types, 
of brushes, and of stone ware within the United States. 

Report of the committee of commerce and manufactures 

on the petition of sundry inhabitants of the state of 

Kentucky, referred on the ninth instant. 

That your committee have in a former report recom- 

mended additional duties on tarred and untarred cordage 

and yarns, so that the duty payable hereafter may be 
two cents per pound on tarred, and two and a half cents 
per pound on untarred cordage—that the present duty 
on hemp is twenty-two do}lars and forty cents per ton— 
on sail duck twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem. 

That the duty on hemp is about twenty per cent. on its 

prime cost in Europe, which is equal to any protecting 

duty heretofore laid by law, or now recommended by 
your committee. The committee are apprehensive, that 
the laying of higher duties on those articles would have 

a tendency to induce our ship owners to equip their 

ships in foreign countries, to the great injury of the pe- 

titioners and such other citizens of the United States as 
may have engaged in the culiure of hemp, or its manu- 
facture into cordage or sail duck, 

The committee are therefore of opinion, that it would 
not be expedient to impose further duties on hemp or 
sail duck. 

A true copy. 

Altest, MATTHEW ST. CLAIR CLARKE, 

clerk of the house of repr: sentatives. 

February 15th, 1831. 

Made the 8th of March, 1802, and referred to the 
committee of the whole house to whom was commitied 
ou the 10th ult. a report of the committee ol com- 
merce and manufactures on the memorials and petitions 
of sundry manufacturers of gun powder, of hats, of 
types, of brushes, and of stone ware within the United 
Sutes, 

Report of the committee of commerce and manufac- 
tures, on the petitions af sundry manulacturers of 
starch, of paper, and of umbrellas in the state of 
New Jersey, Peansylvania and Delaware, referred 
on the eighteenth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh 
ultimo, and the first instant. 





peculiarly demand and merit the protection ef govern- 


That your committee have already recommended, 
that rags, being the gross article of which paper is made, 
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should in future be imported free of duty: that this en- 
couragement added to the twelve and a half per cent. 
now imposed on the importation of foreign made paper, 
it is hoped and expected will be sufficient for the manu- 
facture of that article. The committee are of opinion 
that as paper is the gross article made use of by our 
printers of all kinds, it would be extremely injurious to 
that useful branch and inexpedient-to increase the duty 
on imported paper. ; 

Your committee recommend that the duty in future 
to be imposed on starch may be three cents per pound— 
on hair power, four cents per pound, and on umbrellas, 
fifty cents each. 

A true copy. 

Altest, MATTHEW ST. CLAIR CLARKE, 

clerk of the house of representatives. 

February 15th, 1831. 


Made the 16th of April, 1802—considered and agreed 
to. 
Report of the committee of commerce and manufac- 
tures on the memorials and petitions of sundry calico 
rinters in Pennsvlvania—ot sundry citizens of New 
ersey and Delaware—of sundry cordwainers of Mas- 
sachusetts and Delaware, of Samuel Corp, of sundry 
merchants of Richmond and Manchester in Virginia— 
of sundry shoemakers of the town of Lynn in Massa- 
chusetts—and of Thomas Stagg, junior, and Thomas 
Snell—also on a resolution of the house of the 18th 
of February last, directing the committee to inquire 
and report on the expediency of erecting a port of 
entry at the town of Beaufort in North Carolina. 
That the joint committee of both houses having deter- 
mined on closing the present session at an early day, 
the committee are of Opinion, that the consideration of 
the said petitions and resolve be postponed until the 
third Monday of November next. 
A true copy. 
-litest, MATTHEW ST. CLAIR CLARKE, 
clerk of the house of representatives. 


Made the 2ist of February, 1803—considered and 
the resolution therein contained agreed to by the house, 
The committee of commerce and manufactures, to 

whom were referred the petitions and memorials of 

the following manulacturers of the United States, to 
wit: of the Franklin association, and other journey- 
men printers,—of comb-makers, gua smith’s, cork- 
cutters, calico printers, cordwainers, paper-makers, 

Jetter founders, makers of umbrellas, brushes, glass, 

stone ware, gun-powder, hats and starch, praying for 

protecting duties to be laid on the importation ot ar- 
ticles, of their respective manulactures, REPORT: 

That justice to the petitioners and sound policy point 
to the necessity of granting governmental aid for the 
protection of such manufactures as are obviously capable 


of affording to the United States an adequate supply of 


their several and respective objects, either by admitting 
free of duty the raw article essential to their manufic- 
tures, and which cannot be procured in the United States, 
or by imposing a higher duty than is paid on those arti- 
eles, to the manufacture whereof our citizens are ia- 
competent. 

‘The committee take leave to observe, that the duties 
now payable on importation do not in their opinion, ope- 
rate as protecting duties to our infant manufactures, 
because that the duties on almost all the articles of eon- 
sumption being nearly equal, the manufacturers of the 
United States are charged therewith in every thing they 
eonsume, and the journeymen being compelled to pay 
for every thing they consume at least 28 per cent. more 
than they would be obliged to pay, if such duties did not 
exist; he must of course be paid in proportion for his 
labor—your committee are therefore induced to believe 
that the present duties on imports operate as aninjury ra- 
ther than a benefit to the manufucturer of the U. States. 

Your committee retrain from pressing this important 
subject during the present session, as well because that 
the press of public business is such, that time sufficient 
could not be afforded for a proper discussion, as that 
they hope and expect that congress will, at their next 
session, revise their laws laying duties on imports, as 


a-—preparation for which the committee submit the fol- 
lowing resolution— 
Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be, and 
he is hereby directed to prepare and lay before congress 
early in their next session, a plan for the laying new and 
more specific duties, on goods, wares and merchandise 
imported into the United States, so as that the same 
shall (as near as may be) neither increase nor diminish 
the present revenue arising to the United States from 
imports. 

A true copy. 
lltest, MATTHEW ST. CLAIR CLARKE, 

clerk of the house of representatives. 

February 15th, 1831. 


Made January 24th, 1804. Read and referred to the 
committee of ways and means, 

‘The secretary of the treasury, in obedience to the reso- 
lution of the house of representatives of the 2ist of 
February, 1803, respectfully REporTs— 

That the articles in the annexed statement ere sus- 
ceptible of being taxed in proportion to quantity instead 
of value— 

That the great variations in prices, arising from the 
various places where the articles are purchased, from 
fluctuations at the same places, and from the different 
modes of purchasing, render it difficult to state with 
precision, in conformity with the resolution, what spe- 
cific duty, instead of that now laid, would neither in- 
crease nor diminish the revenue; but that from the best 
materials which have been obtained, the duties, which, 
in the annexed table, are stated as equal to those now 
laid, appear equivalent to the present duties ad valorem 
computed on the highest market value— 

And that the alterations in the rate of duty, which 
will be found in the last column of the statement, have 
been suggested by some of the collectors. 


Although not embraced by the resolution of the house, 
it is respectfully suggested, that a small difference in 
the rate of duties respectively laid on the importation 
of several manufactures of hemp and flax, cotton, silk, 
wool, paper, leather and hardware, for the purpose of 
ascertaining with precision the amount consumed in the 
United States of each class, would hereafter enable the 
legislature, without risk to the revenue, to introduce 
from time to time such modifications as might appear 
most favorable to the agricultural and manulacturing 
interests of the country. 
All which is reipeutiaity submitted. 

ALBERT GALLATIN, 
Treasury department, 23d January, 1804, 


Statement of articles, on the importation of which new 
specific duties may be laid. 


———— ——_—_ 
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Fish. $ Cts. Dolls. Cis. 
Cod, dried owt. 37 
Salmon, pickled barrel 75 ¢ . 
Mackarel do. A5 , 9 
Shad do. 3746 ~ 
Herrings do. 28 50 
Fruit. 
Almonds, soft shelled Ib. 24) 
hard do. 2 
Currants 2 
Prunes and plumbs 2 2 
Figs 12 
Raisins, Muscatel 1! 
Do. in boxes and jars i 
Do. in casks 1 13 
Pine apples 100 69 1 
Cocoa nuts 60 
Lemons 18 
Oranges 18 ~ 
Limes 8 2) 
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Glass. 
Black quart bottles groce | 
Window, English 
not above 8 by 10 
10 by 12 


60 75 
100s. f. 
75 
above 
German 
not above 8 by 10 
10 by 12 


Do. 


above 
Gun-powder. 
First quality 
Second do. 
Tron. 
Old 
Bar 
Hoop and slit 
Sheet 
Paints. 
White lead in oil 
Do. dry 
Red lead in oil 
Do. dry 
Yellow ochre in oil 
Do. dry 
Spanish brown in oil 
Do. dry 
Pewter. 
Plates and dishes 
Quick silver 
Spices. 
Certia 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Mace 
Nutmegs 
Tallow 
Nankeens. 
Short 
Long 
Blue 
Russia sheeting. 
Do. duck 
Raven’s do. 
Umbrellas. 
Silk, East India 
Do. other 
Cotton 
* Nuils. 
From 3d. to 8d. 
Under 3d. 
+ Segars. 
} Seines. 
§ Shoes. 
Kid and morocco 
|| Wines. 


Sicily 
§ Saddles and saddlery. 


peice 


50 


35 
75 
30 


Ib, 3 
15 p.c. ad, val, 


thoud. 2 
4 


Ib. 


30 
unascerd 


pair 15 25 
30 

15 p.c.ad.val. 

*Spikes and nails now pay a duty of 2d. per pound, 

which is, therefore, much lower, in proportion to the 

value on nails of a small, than on those of a large size; 

the alteration proposed in the Jast column would equa- 


lise the duty. 


+Segars now pay, under the name of tobacco, a duty 
of 6d. per pound, which is less than 5 per cent. on the 
value. 

+Seines now pay anad valorem duty of 124 per cent. ; 
twine pays 4 dollars per cwt.; it is proposed to Jay a 
similar duty on seines. 


§Kid and morocco shoes now pay the same duty as 
leather shoes, viz: 15 cents per puir; it is proposed to 
lay on them a duty equal to that laid on silk shoes, viz: 
25 cents a pair. 

|Sicily wine being non enumerated, now pays 23 cents 
per gallon; it is proposed to lay on it a duty of 30 cents 
as on Lisbon wine, to which it is said to be at least equal 
in quality. 

§All manufactures of leather now pay 15 per cent. 
ad valorem, saddles and parts of saddles excepted, whieh 
pay only 124 per cent. 


23 
124 p. et. 


gallon 
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Made 25th of January, 1804—Kead and referred to 9 
committee of the whole house on Monday next. 
Report of the committee of commeree and manufac- 

tures, On various memorials and petitions from citizens 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, praying for legislative patronage to several do- 
mestic arts, trades and manufactures. 
_ During the first session of the seventh congress, pes 
titions and memorials were presented to congress from 
the manofacturers of gun powder, of hats, of printing 
types, of brushes and of stone ware. These were seve. 
rally referred to the committee of commerce and manu- 
factures. And upon them a distinet report was made on 
the 10th February, 1802. In the course of the same 
session, a report was made by the same committee on 
the subject of hemp, in consequence of a memorial from 
certain cilizens praying an increase of duty on imported 
hemp and sail duck. This was presented to the house 
on the 18th February, 1802. 


Afterwards, during the same session, the memorials 
and petitions of various manufacturers of starch, paper 
and umbrellas, referred by order of the house were se- 
verally reported on, and this report was offered on the 
8th March, 1802, 

The session then drawing to a close, the reports on 
these petitions, together with the memorials of sundry 
calico printers, cordwainers and shoe makers, were few 
of them, acted on; but were left with other unfinished 
business to be taken up at the succeeding session. The 
resolution of the house to this effect, passed on the 16th 
of April, 1802. 

In the course of the succceding session, a considerable 
number of the former petitions were renewed, or others 
presented for similar purposes: and to the former co!- 
lection, were added memorials from printers, comb ma- 
kers gunsmiths and cork cutters. The report on this 
— of memorials was made on the 21st of February, 

A number of these memorials, or others of the like im- 
port, have been presented again during the present ses- 
sion. ‘The cutters of cork, the makers of plated trap- 
pings for carriages and horses, the stainers of plain cot- 
ton goods, and in short,the domestic tradesmen and 
artists of almost every other denomination, have applied 
to congress to patronise their respective employments, 
and to inerease their profits. The modes of favoring 
domestic manufactures by governmental aid may be re- 
duced to the following heads. 


Ist. Encouragement by exempting imported raw ma- 
terials from imposts, Already has it been recommend- 
ed to the house to encourage some of our domestic ma- 
nufactures by increasing the facility of introducing the 
raw materials which enter into them, And it was thought 
a sufficient encouragement for the manufacture of wheat 
into flour, and of mill stones, that rough or unwrought 
burrs should be admitted free from duty. The like 
opinion was entertained concerning the encouragement 
of the brush manufacture, by advising that bristles of 
swine should be admitted free. As our country is not 
known as yet to furnish pure antimony, the exemption 
of the regulus of that metal from impost, was thought 
a sufficient encouragement for the incipient type manu- 
facture. The paper manufacture seemed to be sufficient- 
ly provided for, if rags were permitted to be brought into 
the country without being dutied. Though saltpetre 
and sulpher, both abound in the U. States, vet as their 
preparation is still in a backward state it was thought 
that the manufacture of gunpowder would receive due 
patronage by exempting them both from the payment of 
imposts on their importation from Italy and India. Some 
think indigo ought to come free, as also, the bark of the 
cork tree. 


21. Encouragement by laying higher or prohibitory 
duties on manufactured articles imported. It has been 
urged that a duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem, 
on fur hats, brushes, stone ware, saddles, cannon ball, 
glass bottles and glass ware of all kinds, and fifty cents 
on umbrellas, three cents per pound on starch; and four 
cents on hair powder, maul leave an operation favorable 
to the domestic enterprise of hatters, brush makers pot- 
ters, saddlers, iron masters, glass, umbrella and starch 





manufacturers. 
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In like manner it has been considered by a former 
committee, that if five cents the pound was laid upon 
imported gun powder, three cents per pound upon glue, 
two cents per pound upon tarred cordage, two anda 
half cents upon untarred cordage or yarns, on printed ca- 
licoes, an additional duty of two and a half per cent. 
on all plated ware an additional duty of five per cent. 
on soap, three cents the pound, on candles of tallow 
three cents the pound, on anchors, two cents per pound, 
on spikes or bolts of iron, two cents per pound, on cut, 
slitted, or rolled iron, one cent per pound, on foreign 

ickled fish, one dollar the barrel, and on all dried fish, 
one dollar the quintal, there would be an adequate go- 
vernmental aid extended to the manufactures of gun 
powder, glue, cordage, soap, and candles, anchors, 
spikes, slit iron and to the cod fishery. 

3d. Encouragement by withholding drawback from 
articles of foreign manufactures exported again. 

This is done already in the case of loaf and refined 
sugar, and might easily be extended to other articles. 

4th. Encouragement by allowing drawback of duties 
paid on domestic manufactures equal to what was paid 
for the raw materials on their importation. 

This has generally been allowed on the exportation 
of sugar refined from the foreign material, and on rum 
distilled from foreign molasses, though under our pre- 
sent law neither is entitled to the drawback. It has been 
supposed that plain cottons which undergo the opera- 
tion of staining and printing within the country might be 
permitted to receive drawback on cxportation in the form 
of calicoes, 

5th. By direct bounties. This mode of encourage- 
ment has been thought to have been employed in the 
curing and exporting of cod fish, and could be extended 
to other branches of business if sound policy required it. 

From this view of the proceedings of congress, it will 
appear, that mach has been done already to encourage 
the domestic industry of our citizens. 

That industry under such aids as the government by 
these means has given, ata time when population is so 
rapidly inereasing, has caused useful arts and manufac 
tures to rise up and thrive in almost every part of the 
country; our works in wood, copper, hemp, leather and 
iron, are already excellent and extensive, and if we do 
not excel in the manufacture of the finer articles of cot- 
ton, silk, wool and the metals, we may [clicitate our- 
selves that by reason of the ease of gaining a subsistence 
and the high price of wages, our fellow citizens born to 
happier destinies are not doomed to the wretchedness of 
a strict discipline in such manufactories. 

Our citizens are distinguished for their ingenuity and 
skill; they have invented many expedients by machinery 
to shorten and cheapen labor. ‘The machine for making 
wool and cotton cards, the machines for ginning cotton, 
the machine for cutting and heading nails, the machinery 
for elevating wheat and for raising and stirring meal in 
mills, and the improvements in the manufacture of mus- 
kets, class with the most useful inventions with which 
the age has been adorned. 

It is perhaps to be regretted by the petitioners, that 
congress is deprived of the power to encourage manu- 
factures by imposing duties on certain domestic raw ma- 
lertals if exported. If this, however, had not been with- 
held by the constitution, an export duty upon horns and 
bones of oxen and deer, might operate in favor of the 
comb, knife, lantern, &c. manufacture; and an export 
duty upon green myrtle wax, might favor the bleaching 
of that choice vegetable production, and the formation of 
white candles from it; so perhaps the laying wn export 
duty upon furs would be a ready method of aiding the 
hat manufacturer. Or to take a stronger case, an ex- 
port duty on provisions, by making bread, meal and 
other articles of food cheap at home, might be viewed by 
some of the petitioners as a capital method of lowering 
labor and encouraging domestic manufactures. But none 
of this latter class of expedients is under the control 
of the government. 

Uhe committee observe in the journal of the house, 
that on the 2ist of February, 1803, a resolve was passed, 
direeting the secretary of the treasury to prepare and 
lay before congress a plan for the levying new and more 
specific duties on goods, wares and merchandise import- 


as may be, neither increase nor diminish the present re- 
venue collected from imports. From this plan lately 
presented to congress, additional light has been thrown 
on this subject. 

In the mean time, it ought to be considered that theré 
isa great scope for agriculture, tillage, and rural em- 
ployment in the United States. Agriculture is the great 
occupation which sets in motion all kinds of manufac- 
tures. Itfurnishes both the raw materials, and the arti- 
cles of subsistence, to those who are engaged in manu- 
facturing employments. ‘The cultivation of the earth is 
therefore absolutely necessary to provide the ingredients 
for artizans to work upon, and the food for enabling them 
to live while they are engaged in Jabor. ‘This being the 
fact, the great question arises, whether we shall furnish 
raw materials and food to manufacturers in our own 
country, or in foreign lands. 

Political economists will instantly see that the good of 
the revenue and the happiness of the people, are best 
promoted, by offering a part of our unwrought materials 
and of our surplus provisions to domestic manufacturers, 
and at the same time to export the other part of what 
we ean spare in exchange for the wrought productions of 
foreign manufactories., 

In a country devoted to agriculture, the cluster of arts 
and trades, which minister to its wants, spring up of 
course, and almost from necessity. The plainer, coar- 
ser, and more uselul fabrics in wood, wool, leather, iron, 
flax, cotton, and stone are manufactured with tolerable 
skill, while the more fine, costly and high wrought arti- 
cles of those several kinds can be procured more conve- 
niently from foreign parts, and while the country con- 
sumer pays for the former with one part of his spare 
produce, he barters away the other part to procure a 
proportion of the latter. There may be some danger in 
refusing to admit the manufactures of foreign countries; 
for by the adoption of such a measure, we should have 
no market abroad for our produce, and industry would 
lose one of its chief incentives at home, 

In addition to the wise calculations and estimates of 
our predecessors in congress, who devised the existing 
systeras of imports, there may, probably, be something 
done, and the following plan appears to the committee 
as well adapted as any thing that has occurred, to suit 
the wishes of the petitioners as far as seem reasonable, 
and as actual circumstances warrant:— 

Resolved, ‘Vhat rags of linen, cotton, woollen and 
hempen cloths, bristles of swine, regulus of antimony, 
unwrought burr stones, salt-petre and the bark of the 
cork tree, which pay at present 124 per cent. ad valorem 
be admitted free of duties, 

Resolved, ‘Vhat brushes and black bottles now paying 
124 percent., be henceforward charged with a duty of 
25 per cent. 

fesolved, That fur hats and plated ware, which now 
pay 15 per cent. shall be raised to a duty of 20 per cent. 

Resolved, That stone ware, window glass, and cannon 
ball, which now pay 15 per cent. be hereafter charged 
with a duty of 25 per cent. 

Resolved, Vhat foreign pickled and dried fish, which 
now pay 125 per cent. ad valorem, be subjected toa 
duty of 150 cents the barrel for the former, and 1U0 cents 
the quintal for the latter. 

Resolved, Thata duty of three cents the Ib. be laid 
upon starch, of 4 cents the Ib. upon hair powder, and 4 
cents upon glue, on their importation, in lieu of the pre- 
sent duties of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mesolved, That printed ecalicoes, and gun powder, 
now paying 124 per cent. be henceforward charged with 
a duty of i5 per cent. 

Resolved, ‘That tarred cordage and cables, now pay- 
ing 180 cents the cwt. be subjected to a duty of 2 cents 
the pound, and that untarred cordage, now paying 225 
cents the cwt. be made to pay 24 cents the pound. 

Resolved, That a duty of 5U cents « piece be laid 
upon umbrellas, of 3 cents per pound upon soap, of 3 
cents the pound upon the tallow candles, of 2 cents the 
pound upon anchors, of 24 cents upon spikes and bolts 
of iron. 

A true copy, 

Attest, MATTHEW ST. CLAIR CLARKE, 

clerk of the house of representatives. 





ed into the United States, so that the same shall as near 


15th Feb, 1831. 
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States and terri-, For fortifica- For light For public 

tories. tions. houses. debt. 

Maine 6,105 07 124,687 34 

N. Hampshire 95,913 30| 65,277 12| 1,181,399 22 

Massachusetts 542,779 92 777,994 30} 41,199,662 99 

Rhode Island 603,545 46 113,039 05| 1,933,764 54 

Connecticut 72,196 29 138,671 43] 2,592,565 88 

Vermont 4,729 22 

New York 3,266,136 15 404,646 21| 48,032,756 47 

New Jersey 20,350 OV 3,251 17| 1,151,841 90 

Pennsylvania 191,871 64) 27,458 88| 60,888,181 07 

Delaware 477 ,002 35 254,814 77| 218,190 41 

Maryland 1,079,809 03) 103,715 39 7,753,036 76 

Virginia 2488,465 04| 291,318 88] 1,907,500 75 

N. Carolina 507,772 78| 304,307 13 272,713 22 

S. Carolina 707,017 96| 157,531 70 8,630,215 11 

Georgia 175,777 58 242,867 73) 158,546 53 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 15,111 18 

Ohio 15,719 36 

Louisiana 1,806,398 60 157,152 73 

Indiana 525 OV 

Mississippi 1,400 00 4,560 44 

Lllinois 494 36 

Alabama 1,174,362 98 14,628 98 

Missouri 5,288 69 

Michigan $4,554 12 20,809 89 

Arkansas 

Florida 104,000 00 121,534 63 

Columbia 43,781 74 4,403,304 46 
Total 13,420,639 24|3,348,716 35\180,303,679 31 











Revolutionary and other pensions, and internal im- 











provements.* 
bai tin Revolutionary &| Internal im- 
States and territories: ee pensioners.| provements. 





Maines.cesescsersrrree’® 
New Hampshire. -++++***" 
Massachusetts..--+++***"" 








Rhode Island..---+****° 
Connecticut. -+++*+** “6 ok 
Vermont..--eees oo" °°" 
New York.eeesseeretrr'* 
New Jersey---crseet*** 
Pennsylvania..---** °°" " 
Delaware.-s-seseerrrret* 
Maryland..-++sesee00t"* 
Virginia. .---+ees-e0trt 
North Carolina. --+++.**** 
South Carolina... +++++**** 
Georgia..-seesees sere" 


Tennessee.++esrerreerte’* 
Ohio. « «eves eo eerereerer ee” 
Louisiana. .-srreescereee* 
Indiana. -s-sescereserrr’* 
Mississippi.e++ssse rrr" * 
[llinois. «seseeeeereerree’® 
Alabama... eeeseerere'? 
Missouri..++++*° sododece 
Michigan..-++++** **°"" 
ArkansaS..+eeseerree"** 
Florida. ..eecesreesteee® 
Columbia..-eerrres seer? 
Cumberland road..secees 
Sub’n. to Ches. & Del. canal 
Do. Dismal Swamp do. 
Do. Lou. & Porul’d do. 
Do. Ches. & Ohio do. 
Improving the navigation of 
Mis. and Ohio riverS.-+- 


Total, ..+eeeeees 


-_—_— 











Kentucky.-+++srer ester? a | 








1,496,699 45) 47,176 27 

1,229,771 9-| 35,529 76 

2'459,714 66| 207,341 90 
200 


346 943 22 00 


1,403,376 Go} 25,859 14 
1,352,891 67} 
4,590,337 08| 174,181 90 


550,857 20 100 00 








1,897,211 19] 42,641 68 


$1,169 73 34,513 00 
574,614 57 


4,194,920 88 80 00 


366,539 34, 29,840 00 
153,149 94 
117.758 78| 7,514 68 








557,044 30 200 00 
853,013 26| 462,965 52 
27,705 25) 6,435 00 
188,118 82{ 115,067 49 
19,481 55] 53,291 38 
37,841 19 8,500 00 
$1,411 21| 92,725 73 
49,498 92| 24,575 09 
29,384 99] 84,523 56 
47,477 20 
102,955 15 
118,180 82 
2,443,420 20 
450,000 00 
200,000 00 
933,500 00 
200,000 00 


430,315 65 








——— 





20,492,647 27| 5,310,950 iL 
i 




















sions and internal improvemet 


eee eee 
*Under the head of internal improvement are includ- 


ed the building of piers, preservation ot ports and bar- 
by | bors, making roads and removing obstructions rivers. 











